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PREFACE. 



The object of the Editor has been to 
collect and arrange the Principal Notices and 
Critiques which have appeared in the leading 
Journals and Art Publications, upon the Paintings 
and other Works of Art exhibited at the Royal 
Academy for 1877. Nearly 500 Pictures have 
been commented upon. 

Wherever it has been found necessary 
to condense lengthy Notices, as in the case of a 
few of the more popular of the Paintings, the 
spirit of the Criticisms has been carefully preserved. 

The Criticisms are arranged in the order 
in which the Pictures are hung in the Academy, 
the collection forming a Hand-book, which it is 
hoped will prove valuable for present use and 
future reference, and interesting as a pleasant 
Souvenir of the Exhibition. 



ACADEMY CRITICISMS, 

1877, 



2. GLENCROE.— F. Goodall, R.A. 

" A grand view of Highland Scenery, with a group of oxen 
standing in a pellucid stream in the foreground. These 
cattle could hardly have been better painted though they 
had come from the easel of an artist who had been employed 
all his life in cattle-painting. They would have done no dis- 
honour to Madlle. Rosa Bonheur or Mr. Peter Graham. 
Each ox has a character and expression, as well as a form 
and a colour, of his own ; and critical observation is shown 
both in the texture of the hides and in their varying aspects 
under different conditions of light and shade. The moun- 
tains in the perspective are bold and massive, and the land- 
scape is painted with remarkable truthfulness as well in gen- 
eral effect as in ail particulars of vegetation, local colour 
being everywhere nicely discriminated." — Morning Post. 

" The cattle are painted with much tact, and the picture is 
striking when seen from the proper distance." — Athenaum. 

" The artist appears with success here in an unaccustomed 
line." — Saturday Review. 

" This is a wild Highland landscape, with a group of cattle 
standing by a river. It is singularly true in effect and rich in 
colour, and compares most favourably with the work of some 
well-known painters who habitually deal with. ^afc*v«*s> A 
this kind."— Globe. 
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8. FINISHING TOUCHES.— C. E. Perugini. 

" The scene is a powdering-closet in the last century ; a 
lady's headdress is receiving the concluding * puffs 9 from her 
barber. The painting is deft enough, if over-smooth, and the 
picture altogether has its cleverness and humour." — The 
World. 

" The subject is treated in a finished manner, the beautiful 
face of the lady, protruding from the curtain which protects 
her elaborate dress, being painted with admirable taste. In 
fact, the conception and execution of the picture are alike ex- 
cellent." — Morning Advertiser, 

" The attitude of the man, who evidently delights in his 
work, is very good," — Echo. 

g. SANCTUARY.— Eyre Crowe, A. 

" The defect of the picture pictorially is the wide empty 
space between the woman and her pursuers. A more serious 
defect is the difficulty the spectator feels of conjecturing the 
offence of one so young and seemingly so innocent. The 
painter may have meant to set us this as a problem. But it 
is a bold thing to do, for the chances are ten to one that the 
impatience of such puzzles is stronger than their interest." 
— Times. 

" The aerial effect of the place is given with great care and 
success. Some of the expressions are first-rate, and they are 
varied with skill. The general aspect of the picture is bare, 
dry, not to say cold— at least the first impression affects us 
thus. It improves mightily on acquaintance." — Athenaum. 

" We are enabled to note with sincere gratification a very 
great advance in proficiency on the part of Mr. Eyre Crowe, 
who has never hitherto produced so capital a work." — Daily 
Telegraph. 

" Full of dramatic interest, is entitled to praise for its 
judicious grouping. — Morning Advertiser. 

• ii. IN ROSE TIME.— Frank Dicey. 

" A very pleasing picture, and we can only regret that the 
height at which it is hung detracts somewhat from the grace 
and delicacy of the colouring." — Observer. . 
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i 3 . MISS RUTH P. BOUVERIE.— W. W. Ouless, A. 

"Miss Ruth P. Bouverie is depicted seated in a dense 
wood, folio in hand, intent upon sketching the scene before 
her. Mr. Ouless has taken particular pleasure in designing 
this figure. Not the face only, but the hands likewise are 
drawn with great care, and much ease has been given to 
the turn of the head and the bearing of the whole form. 
Moreover, the artist gives us a taste of his aptitude in the 
landscape background which he has skilfully introduced." — 
Standard. 

" Mr. Ouless's portraits have vast merit. Painted with 
equal firmness and freedom, they are invariably life-like and 
expressive, and display a general grace and brilliancy of 
treatment which imparts to them a distinctive and resistless 
charm." — Morning Post. 

(See Nos. 269, 402 and 496 ) 

" Is remarkable as the painter's first attempt in this 
particular line. It is not, however, one of the painter's 
happiest efforts. He seems to have aimed at the delicacy 
and brightness of Gainsborough, but the result is cold and 
hard." — Saturday Review. 

"Is a good example of portraiture, and the young artist 
who has so rapidly but deservedly come to the front, will 
gain fresh laurels by this life-like presentment." — Morning 
Advertiser. 



14. HARMONY.— Frank Dicksee. 

" The interior of an oratory, with a girl playing upon an 
organ, to the great delight of her lover, who sitting in front 
of her, gazes in her face with passionate admiration. The 
sunbeams streaming through a painted window in the back- 
ground, and falling with a golden glow upon the head of the 
girl, give extraordinary brilliancy to this beautiful picture. 
It is full of romantic sentiment, not carried to the point of 
' sentimentality,' and it promises well for the future career of 
the young painter, to whom the Royal Academy awarded 
last year the gold medal for historical painting."— Morning 
Post. 
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"The painter is a recent Academy medallist, and his 
masters may well be proud and pleased at this proof of the 
soundness of their selection. * * * * * * 
Here is, indeed, harmony of sweet sounds and young hearts 
tenderly felt and tastefully expressed by the painter." — Times. 

" Splendid in conception, in design, in colour, and in 
execution." — Daily Telegraph. 

" Much of this canvas is taken up by a gloriously stained 
glass window, which rains down precious tints upon two 
lovers. The lady, seated at an organ, seems lost in the 
solemn strain which she awakens, and the cavalier who 
sits hard by is no less wrapt in admiration and awe at the 
wondrous sounds. The picture is a feast of colour, well 
composed and quite deserving the title." — Standard. 

" A lady is seated at an organ, and one can almost feel the 
' linked sweetness ' of the chords she is playing. Beside her 
sits a young man entranced with his special St. Cecilia ; 
there is a painted picture in the background, and the subdued 
light in the picture is finely given " — Echo. 

" The idea, indeed, is old ; the design, and even the com- 
position of the figures are anything but new ; still all must 
acknowledge the charms of the solemn and rich colouring, 
and the dignified and ' religious light ' of the scene. There 
is, however, a good deal of sentimentality in the picture. 
The whole is intensely luminous, but it is not carried far 
enough to be solid in execution. Much has been made of a 
lofty and brilliant stained-glass window, which rises behind 
the figures, and has a striking effect. If, from a severe point 
of view, this is not quite a legitimate means of appeal to the 
spectator, it is, at least, effective." — Athenaum. 

" Graceful and sympathetic in design, and richly poetic in 
feeling, the picture is a triumph of facile yet careful drawing, 
and of softly luminous colour." — Daily Telegraph. 

" Shows a promising advance, and the artist has received 
the special commendation of the trustees of the Chantrey 
Fund by this being one of their first purchases."— Observer. 

" It certainly is not strikingly original ; we have seen a 
dozen pictures, English and foreign, almost identical with it 
in subject and not very different in arrangement ; but it shows 
an amount of technical accomplishment surprising in an artist 
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whose name was entirely unknown two years ago. A golden- 
haired girl is playing the organ, while her lover, sitting by, 
gazes earnestly on her face as he listens to the solemn strains. 
A painted window of well-chosen tints casts * a dim religious 
~ light * over the scene. The picture is remarkable, not only 
for accurate draughtmanship and rich colour, but for the 
taste and skill with which the different parts have been 
brought into unison." — Globe. 

* 4 It is a successful rendering of a most difficult theme."— 
Morning Advertiser. 

" Beneath a richly stained-glass window, which floods the 
the apartment with glowing light, sits an auburn-haired girl 
playing the organ ; and close beside her, a young man gazes 
on her with an expression of the purest love and holiest 
admiration. This is the artist who carried off the Academy's 
gold medal the other year, and the Council have shown 
sound judgment in applying part of the Chantrey Fund in 
purchasing his work." — Mayfair. 

" Will be more admired for colour and drawing than for 
invention. Both in drawing and colour there is much 
excellence, and possibly the conventional aspect of the whole 
thing may be only a sign that the painter has been wise 
enough to assure himself that he can walk before attempting 
to run." — Saturday Review. 

18. THE COUNTESS OF PORTSMOUTH.— 
H. T. Wells, R.A. 

" A marvel of simplicity and effective breadth." — Standard. 

" A commanding portrait." — Telegraph. 

" An honestly painted portrait." — Echo. 

4 « Is in the large and magisterial style in which this capable 
painter excels, but it is somewhat cold and cheerless in 
colour." — Illustrated London News. 

" A fine portrait."— Morning Advertiser. 

19. THE TUMULT IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
March 2nd, 1629. — Andrew C. Gow. 

" The incident is one of historical importance, being the 
first act of decided resistance on the part of the Commons to 
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the imperious will of the Sovereign. The moment chosen by 
the painter is that when the Royal message about tonnage 
and poundage having been read, the Speaker, by the King's 
peremptory command, tries to break up the assembly, and is 
forced back into the chair, and held there while Sir John 
Elliott reads his celebrated remonstrance. Mr. Gow has not 
attempted to invest the scene with an air of historic dignity, 
but has represented it as it probably occurred, and has 
availed himself of the opportunity which the subject affords 
of displaying a great variety of character, and in some cases 
of humorous expression. The dismay of the Speaker, com- 
bined with his effort to maintain a dignified bearing, is 
capitally rendered, while the consternation depicted on the 
rubicund faces of some of the country members forcibly 
contrasts with the determined energy of the sterner patriots." 
Globe. 

" There is a laudable absence of theatrical strain or 
exaggeration of any kind about the picture. If it shows 
none of the vividness of effect, or vitality of expression that 
irresistibly arrest attention, those who know the historic 
significance of the incident will find matter to interest them 
in the picture." — Times. 

" The picture, taken as a whole, and judged by its own 
standard, is a capital work, conceived with ability and spirit, 
except so far as concerns the figure of Sir John Elliot, whose 
figure, not in life gigantic, is here simply contemptible." — 
Athenaum. 

" Mr. Gow deals forcibly, and even a little comically, with 
costume and character in his picture of the ' House of 
Commons in 1629 ' — the forcible holding of the Speaker in 
his chair in order that Sir John Elliot might proceed with 
his address. The artist does not distinguish himself as a 
•colourist; but he is skilled in telling a story upon canvas, 
and is always ingenious and interest ing."--The World. 

" Mr. Andrew Gow has treated his subject so humorously 
that some portions of his work might be calculated to make 
the hair of Sir John Gilbert and Mr. L. J. Pott, hitherto our 
chief pictorial authorities in parliamentary history, to stand 
on end, but the ' Tumult ' is none the less a highly spirited 
and promising production." — Daily Telegraph. 

" The artist's well-known skill as a draughtsman is dis- 
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played in the drawing of most of the figures, and his know- 
ledge of composition in the grouping of them, as well as in 
the general arrangement of the incidents ; but the Speaker 
is a sad failure, and the number of white coats among the 
members is injurious to tone. Moreover, all the figures are 
of about equal value, none of them standing out in salient 
relief from the others, which impairs the dramatic spirit of 
the scene."— Morning Post. 

" An important example, though not completely satis- 
factory as regards colour." — Morning Advertiser. 

20. Mrs. W. T. — A. Baccani. 

" The head of ' Mrs. A. TV is wondrously well modelled, 
the texture of the flesh and the gradations of the carnations 
being most dexterous ; while the features are full of refine- 
ment and grace. The colour and general treatment are 
obviously and designedly Venetian — that is to say, splendidly 
decorative ; yet we have no doubt that Mr. Baccani could if 
he chose produce ' arrangements,' ' symphonies,' and ' noc- 
turnes,' in black and gold, or in amber and silver, as sober 
and subdued as those of Mr. Whistler in the Grosvenor 
Gallery." — Illustrated London News. 

" Mr. Baccani exhibits all the facile, yet intensely culti- 
vated elegance, which distinguishes him as a master in 
portraiture." — Daily Telegraph. 

21. THRESHING FLOOR AT GILGAL.— R. Beavis. 
" An intelligently vigorous study of cattle." — Daily Telegraph. 

22. LONELY LANDS.— J. L. Pickering. 

" Deserves commendation for its tender tones and the 
exquisite feeling with which the leafless trees are expressed." 
Morning Advertiser. 

"Mr. Pickering has succeeded in giving us a realistic 
landscape, with a poetical sentiment of dreariness." — Echo. 

25. Dr. GEORGE BIRD.— Otto Scholderer, 
" A striking likeness."— Standard. 
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28. HUNTED DOWN.— J. Pettie, R.A. 

" The painter has found full scope for the display of his 
powers. In a rocky cavern, far up in the mountains, naked 
to the waist, sword deeply dyed with crimson in hand, a 
handsome young Highland chief stands, panting and weary, 
as if he had fought his way up every inch of the rugged 
path. ' ' — Standard. 

" Is unquestionably a very powerful picture, representing a 
semi-nude Highland outlaw with dishevelled hair and blood- 
shot eyes, and holding a claymore in his right hand, driven 
to bay in a dark desolate glen, where, panting and footsore, 
and standing in a pool of water, he leans with his naked 
shoulder against a block of dark rugged rock. There is no 
flat-tinting in this picture. The flesh, torn with many a 
bramble, seems to glow and palpitate." — Morning Post. 

" Mr. Pettie is here, as always, effective. But the canvas 
is too big for the subject, which would have been quite as 
telling and less obtrusive on a smaller scale." — Times. 

" Is an astonishingly powerful embodiment of a Highland 
cateran, taking refuge among the rocks." — Daily Telegraph. 

"A gaunt Highlander, a fugitive at bay, resolved to sell 
his miserable life as dearly as he can." — The World. 

" Is the most melo-dramatic piece the artist has given us, 
which is saying a good deal. It is really an extremely facile 
and vigorous study from the life, on an unusually large scale, 
with a supposed rocky and forest background." — Athenceum. 

"A vivid realisation. Notwithstanding, doubtful drawing" 
— Morning Advertiser. 

" Is somewhat hard and theatrical, and is far inferior to 
the same painter's "A Sword and Dagger Fight" (203) which 
is full of vigor and animation. — Saturday Review. 

30. A. M. F. R.— E. Long, A. 
" A quiet study of a sweet girlish face." — Standard. 

36. LEFT IN CHARGE,— Joseph Clark. 

" Is a pleasing little domestic incident, which will gratify 
the not over-exacting tastes of the lady visitors. Grandpapa 
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is fondling over two children, whom he has taken on his 
knees, the trio forming a very happy combination, truthfully 
realised, without undue elaboration." — Morning Advertiser. 

" In all his pictures this year (see also 158 and 159) Mr. Clark 
shows the same qualities, rare truth of expression, clearness of 
conception, and purity of sentiment, in combination with an 
unpleasant mode of using his colours, which does much to mar 
all the good there is in his work. He is a striking example of 
that defective technical instruction which still keeps back our 
painters, though no longer to the extent it once did. Another 
drawback, as it seems to us, to Mr. Clark's work is its dull 
unpicturesqueness. It suggests the question whether an 
English Edouard Frere be possible. Clark has so much 
sentiment in common with that delightful French painter, yet 
such grievous lack 01 his pictorial charm. Of all that is most 
prosaic and commonplace in English humble and lower 
middle life, in types of face, in dress, in surroundings, he is 
the faithful and uncompromising recorder. His truth of 
expression, purity of feeling, and unswerving fidelity to fact 
in all he paints, are the rare qualities entitling him to the 
respect which the Academy has shown, and properly shown, 
in purchasing his picture." — Times. 

" We were delighted with it." — Athemum. 

37. LEADING THE BLIND.— P. F. Poole, R.A. 

" A highly finished study of a remarkably sound and careful 
kind, comprising two life-size figures of girls walking, in a 
landscape, the one leads the other ; the latter is blind, and 
her blue glassy eye-balls are the only disagreeable feature in 
a fine picture. One girl wears a green, her companion a 
russet, gown and these tints are brought to a beautiful 
harmony, rich as they are, by the accessories and the lands- 
cape."— A thenautn. 

" Has merits of a high order. Two sisters, probably — one 
blind, and being led along by the other— awaken an interest, 
that is altogether out of proportion to so commonplace a 
subject. This, however, is due to the ideal treatment, the 
touch of nature, the sympathy elicited on behalf of the poor 
lady, so poetically delineated by the painter." 

Morning Advertiser* 
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" The story of P. F. Poole's young girl leading one who is 
blind, is told with great pathos, and with his usual suggestive- 
ness of tone and colour ; but the subject is a painful one." 

May/air. 

" There is infinite pathos in this." — Daily Telegraph. 
" Too theatrical." — Saturday Review. 

38. A TRICK TOO MANY."— E. Allan Schmidt. 

" A quarrel over a game of cards in a German tavern of 
the seventeenth century. It would be difficult to push finish 
further at every point than is done in this picture, the work of 
one who, at Dusseldorf, was styled the German Meissonier." 

Times. 

" Represents a dispute between card players, painted in 
high finish, and commendable for its draughtmanship and 
even balance of tone." — Morning Advertiser. 

44. AN AWKWARD PREDICAMENT. 

Walter C. Horsley. 

" Presents us with a somewhat grotesque incident, for one 
often laughs at another's misfortune. The picture is notice- 
able for its fine effect, the evening sky against which the dark 
mountain peaks rise being admirably rendered." 

Morning Advertiser. 
" Shows humour as well as the power to paint." — Times. 
" A most successful effort in dramatic landscape." 

Daily Telegraph. 

" A very powerful piece of landscape and figure genre, some- 
what slight in incident, perhaps, but full of bold, dashing 
treatment and characteristic expression." 

Illustrated London News. 

45. PRINCESS CHARLOTTE OF WALES. 

Mrs. H. Ward. 

" A touching incident in the gracious childhood of the 
Princess Charlotte, when walking with an attendant near 
Windsor she came upon a poor ragged vagrant, half fainting 
irom an ugly untended wound in his hand, Taking out her 
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handkerchief, the impulsive young Princess bound up the 
wound, in spite of the remonstrances of her attendant, quoting 
His example who healed the leper." — Times. 

" A good work, designed with all a woman's delicacy and 
executed with masculine vigour and decision." 

Daily Telegraph. 

" Full to overflowing of that feminine delicacy and dis- 
crimination of the sympathetic side of humanity which so 
peculiarly mark the productions of this talented lady." 

Illustrated London News. 
" Finds a place in this room, of which it is well worthy." 

Morning Advertiser. 

" With graceful points, but some lack of smoothness, if 
not of finish." — Athenceum. 

46. A GLINT OF SUNSHINE.— P. Graham, A. 

" Nature, in one of her changeful moods, with evanescent 
effects, is interpreted with masterly precision. Pure in colour, 
harmonious in arrangement, firm in handling, and in exquisite 
keeping, this is one of the best landscapes in the exhibition, 
and testifies to the wisdom of the Academy in electing 
Mr. Graham an Associate." — Morning Advertiser* 

Strikes us as better in every part than in the sky." 

Times. 

" A picture quite worthy of the artist." — Athenceum. 

" In this, instead of unaffected breadth of effect and truth 
of tone, we find only violent contrasts, black and impenetrable 
shadows, and scenic emptiness." — Globe. 

• 51. SACRIFICE.— Marcus Stone, A. 

• 

" A girl in pale-rose satin, daintily trimmed and prettily 
laced, and other elements of our grandmothers' dressing, 
stands before an empty fireplace and deliberately burns a 
love-letter, or something of that sort, which is her sacrifice to 
duty or fortune ; the paper flames slowly in her hand. Her 
parents, full of sympathy, appear behind ; the mother hides 
her face in her hand and leans on a table, the father, a lean 
old fellow, seems also to be deploring an inevitable necessity. 
The whole of this picture is executed withe^tt^m^^V^w^.%% 



and somewhat too pretty a taste ; but there is neatness and 
precision everywhere, and tact atones for the lack of very 
serious studies. The brass fender, and the tonicity of the 
white cat seated on a chair in the mid distance, doubtless 
due to observation of nature, are both of them commendable 
points." — A thenaum. 

" A tall, statue-like young lady, who, standing bolt upright 
near a fire-place, is in the act of burning the last of her love- 
letters. This she does at the command of her father and 
mother, of whom the latter has buried her face in her hands. 
It is worthy of remark that the young lady's face is of 
precisely the same colour as her hat. Behind her sits one 
of the ugliest white cats ever created either by Nature or Art. 
Why should the old gentleman be so exceedingly hideous ; 
and why should he not be a gentleman ?" — Morning Post. 

" It shows a most delicate appreciation of an interesting 
phase in the life of a young girl of rank, who, for family 
reasons, gives up all that can make her'life happy to bless 
her parents, whose shattered fortunes require the sacrifice of 
her heart.— Standard. 

" The colour is tender and pleasing, the sentiment unob- 
trusively, yet feelingly, conveyed. All we find to suggest a 
question is the choice of the costume of the Regency, in no 
sense graceful to our eyes, though now so much affected by 
the younger painters, who select the architecture of Queen 
Anne for their houses and her style in their furniture and 
decoration . ' * — Times. 

" There are some fine qualities in the work, which repre- 
sents a pensive maiden, clad in a pale pink* satin dress who 
is burning a letter, to her great sorrow and doubtless at the 
intreaty of two figures in the background. The expression of 
her face is very pathetic," — Daily News. 

" The domestic incident is well told, and the work is com- 
mendable for faultless draughtmanship." — Morning Advertiser. 

" Suffers much from being hung next to Mr. Millais's over- 
powering * Yeoman of the Guard'; and to this fact may 
perhaps be set down the unreal look of the flame consuming 
the letter which the graceful girl, who is the chief figure, 
burns/' — Saturday Review. 

" Assuredly there has been no lack of painstaking— artistic 
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aptitude pervades the work, and the story's touch of senti- 
ment does not wholly fail in its effect. But the execution falls 
short of the painter's usual force, and he has been scarcely 
successful in rendering his subject intelligible." — The World. 

52. A YEOMAN OF THE GUARD.— J. E. Millais, R.A. 

" Seated in all ease the worthy yeoman suns himself in the 
guard-room, where ponderous javelins rest on the screen. 
Every wrinkle, crease, indentations of all kinds, and tints of 
every hue, and everything belonging to that massive face, 
comes well out of the canvas, and all that the face contained 
is made the most of, and thus the robe of scarlet, black hat, 
and sundry embroideries make up an almost living « Yeoman 
of the Guard.' "—Standard. 

" Mr. Millais has never painted a finer half-length than 
his seated Sergeant-Major of the « Yeoman of the Guard.' 
The character of age in the texture and colour of the face, 
in the drawing, setting, and effect of the eyes, and the conflict 
of years and discipline in the pose of the head and carriage of 
the body, and the painting of the dress, and the power of the 
ensemble, stamp the work as worthy of the artist." — Times. 

" The head is splendidly painted, all the characteristics of 
extreme old age being rendered with singular fidelity ; but 
the rest of the picture is rather coarsely executed, and the 
general effect is bizarre and garish." — Globe. 

" Is one of the most powerful pieces of work we have had 
from the painter's hand— the head in particular, though it 
does not reach the marvel of that old mastership which leaves 
us at a loss to follow the touches of the pencil, or explain the 
subtle method of the execution, looked at from the proper 
distance, that at which the picture can be taken in as a whole, 
is a marvel of truth and power in its treatment of the charac- 
teristics of age, in texture, look, and bearing, while the scarlet, 
black and gold of the dress, though clamoured against as 
too glaring by many critics, are a masterpiece of painting, 
the strength of which is felt as a kind of shock under the 
strong light of the Academy room, but which in its proper 
place, and 'when time has done something to subdue its 
strength, will be rated as one of the triumphs of our time,"— 
Graphic. 



" Will be one of the attractions of the season. It is a life- 
size seated figure, the whole nearly in profile to our left ; the 
view has been adopted probably as that best suited to the 
motive of the subject, severe and simple as that motive is. 
Technically speaking, all will delight in the painting of the 
red dress, the flesh and ca.p."—Athenaum. 

" Rich in positive red and yellow, and a highly charac- 
teristic example of this great master of portraiture." 

Morning Advertiser. 

" A specimen of this artist's vigorous powers, and prepara- 
tory, we suppose, to the great picture he has in hand of the 
' Searching of the two Houses by the Yeomen before the 
Opening of Parliament.' 99 — Echo. 

" A portrait which from its colour alone it is impossible 
to help at once seeing. The fact of the picture being by 
Mr. Millais is enough to warrant its possessing admirable 
technical qualities ; and there is perhaps no other painter 
who could have dealt so boldly with the glaring mass of 
scarlet which fills the canvas. But, however much we may 
be struck with the painter's mastery of his mechanical means, 
it is difficult to believe that they have been well employed in 
producing so unpleasant an object as this scarlet costume, 
which is worn by a gentleman who looks supremely unhappy 
in it, and to whose face the painter has imparted a strangely 
disagreeable colour." — Saturday Review. 

" A painter so gifted can scarcely fail to be a prominent 
figure in any modern exhibition; but his works this year 
cannot, we think, be regarded as a triumph in any other than 
a merely popular sense. The force of thqir realism is a force 
gained in our judgment at the sacrifice of all refinement. 
The apparent mastery of this kind of execution, with its 
mannered treatment of flesh tones and its crudities of colour 
in costume, cannot make us forget that Mr. Millais once had 
a power of realism that sought something more than a trick 
of vivid illusion, and that would have been held back out of 
reverence for the finer truths of nature from such a passage 
of colour as this red coat of his 4 Yeoman of the Guard.' 
There is no question here of talent, for we admit the artist's 
talent to the full, and we are ready to admit certain points of 
incomparable excellence even in the pictures of the year ; but 
this does not alter our opinion that Mr. Millais has never 
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done before so little justice to himself or to the public/'— 

Pall Malt Gazette. 
"Wonderfully life-like, but audaciously glaring." — 

Daily Telegraph. 

" Will claim attention not only by its blaze of red, but by 
the quality of the work. No one who has seen the « Beefeaters 
on Parade,' but will have well preserved in his memory the 
features of the hale 'old yeoman of over eighty years who 
marched at their head." — Observer. 

" The ' Yeoman of the Guard ' is all very well as a vivid 
representation of a scarlet coat, a velvet hat, and a long 
black stick, but the poor withered old beef-eater, to whom 
these things belong, is the merest nonentity. The face is 
vilely painted, there is no gradation of tdne in the features ; 
and as for the ear, it is out of place, and looks simply like a 
hole in the head. That an artist of Mr. Millais's masterly 
skill and minute observation could find it in his conscious to 
have so « scamped ' his work exceeds belief, A painter of 
his fame should surely bear in mind what is due to his own 
reputation, and beware, lest in reposing upon his laurels, he 
should fatally injure them. ,, — Morning Post. 

55. AFTER A GALE. — W. H. Mason. 
" A bright and pleasant sketch." — Saturday Review. 

56. HIS LEGAL ADVISER.— Erskine Nicol, A. 

" A cantankerous old Irish farmer, in a long grey coat, sits 
before us, in the act of pouring out the tale of his wrongs to 
an astute country lawyer, who pen in hand, has place at a 
table, and wears a black coat and an old brown wig, in 
excellent repair, though it allows scanty grey hairs to stick 
out below its curls. The complainant's case seems to be not 
quite clear to the lawyer, who, however, puts on a sym- 
pathetic scowl, and sets his lips together savagely. The face 
of the latter person is firmly and vigorously painted and con- 
ceived ; the story of the picture is completely told ; the 
accessories are given with a will ; the fault of the picture is 
the crude green and the poor tone of the table-cloth, a defect 
which might readily be remedied by the artist.' 9 — Athen&um- 
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" Mr. Erskine Nicol is represented in this room by one of 
his inimitable bits of Irish comedy. Expression could go no 
further than in his burly farmer who has come into town to 
consult ' His Legal Adviser.' The client is lost in a fog, and 
the professional gentleman will hardly be able to hold out 
long. The utter perplexity of the man in drab overcoat will 
prove too much for the gentleman in black." — Standard. 

" We have seen Erskine Nicol's persistent Irish tenant and 
his legal adviser before, but there is character and humour 
enough in both to make us glad to see them again." — Times. 

" A two-figure subject, highly-finished, and painted with 
consummate art." — Daily News, 

" There is a great deal of strongly marked character and 
some humour in the heads, and the picture is free from the 
muddiness of colour and looseness of handling observable in 
some of the artist's late productions." — Globe. 

" Is one of those scenes of quietly unctuous fun, in which 
the artist is so admirable a proficient." — Daily Telegraph. 

" So deep is the expression of cunning knavery in both 
lawyer and client, that the spectator feels inclined to hope 
that the pair of rogues may ultimately fall out so that honest 
men may come to their own." — Illustrated London News. 

" Is a capital specimen of Mr. Erskine Nicol's work." — 
Echo. 

57. IN THE BORDER COUNTRIE.— J. W. Oakes, A. 

" A large view of the bright green moorlands which open 
towards the Cheviots, and these, a pale grey-green ridge of 
many peaks, half veiled in light suffused mist, extend across 
the picture, some of them being dashed with darker blue. A 
vast rough plain extends from the hills to the foreground, an 
expanse which is as pure in colour as an enamel, and as deep 
in tone .as the effect permits. A bright brook runs in the 
shallow trench it has dug in the moor. Its bed of red sand 
is distinct in colour and light, and sparse heather gives deep 
red tints to the view. Over the plain a cloud-shadow goes 
fast, and indicates the path of a traveller. The sky, with its 
wealth of clouds, illuminated in silver and more darkly 
shadowed, and the clearer firmament, are memorable portions 
of a very fine work."— Athenaeum. 
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" A pool of water, with verdant green banks and morsels 
of budding shrubs, very scant, but gleaming in the soft haze 
like burnished gold, make a foreground where young grouse 
delight to wander. Beyond is an extended level plain, a 
savannah which terminates at the base of a range of misty 
mountains." — Standard. 

" A pure, breezy, spacious subject in the Border countries, 
' where Cheviot ridges swell to meet the sky,' and has fittingly 
clothed his swell and sweep of green hill with the mantle of 
gray cloud they so often wear in that ' soft * region of the 
island." — Tims. 

"Is a landscape of sterling merit. Some parts of the 
foreground are lit up with the sun's rays, and there is a wide 
expanse of foreground moorland extending back to — 
" Where Cheviot's ridges swell to meet the sky." 

Morning Advertiser. 

" A truly vigorous, breezy landscape."— 

Illustrated London News. 

62. THE HOUR OF PRAYER ON BOARD THE 
TURKISH IRONCLAD « MESOUDYEH." 
Walter C. Horsley. 

" A dark chamber, brilliant light seen beyond the square 
port-hole, giving a view of a calm sea and the shore, with 
oriental buildings, which are strangely out of keeping with the 
huge gun drawn in on deck, its carriage and much tackle, 
implements, and furniture of the most modern make. In 
truer harmony with the bright exterior are the stalwart brown 
Turks, who kneel in various attitudes, each on his carpet ; a 
man stands with both hands raised in prayer; another stooping 
spreads his carpet. The shadows here are intensely heavy 
and extraordinarily black; the picture would gain prodigiously 
if this defect were remedied, richness of tone and wealth of 
reflected light— such light as must occur in the place — 
accruing at the same time and following the process. It is 
a most promising picture." — Athenaeum. 

" Nothing can be truer than the deep-lighted shadows of 
the 'tween decks, contrasted with the glimpse of sea and 
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shore through the port, or than the figures kneeling or pros- 
trating themselves in the direction of Mecca, each on his 
little prayer-carpet. The workmanship of the picture is 
solid in texture as it is strong in colour, and warrants high 
expectations from the young painter." — Times. 

" Very clever, and particularly creditable to so young a 
painter. The expressions of the men are admirably given. 
The painting is workmanlike, and the little bit of glowing 
landscape through the port-hole is capital.' ' — Echo. 

" There is considerable reality, which is carried too far in 
the accurate representation of a pair of shabby boots just 
taken off, and lying close to the port-hole of a big gun, around 
which sailors are grouped in prayer." — Saturday Review. 

" An admirable subject treated with dignified gravity, and 
intensity of purpose." — Daily Telegraph. 

" In spite of a little dryness of manner, there is great 
amount of merit, and even originality, in Walter C. 
Horsley's « Hour of Prayer on board the Turkish Ironclad 
Mesoudyeh.' " — Mayfair. 

64. A SURREY CORN-FIELD.— G. Lucas. 
" Most skilfully rendered." — Illustrated London News. 

67. THE OLD PUMP ROOM, BATH.— G. A. Storey, A. 

" Mr. Storey has found a capital subject, and sketched what 
will, no doubt, be an effective picture when he has had time 
to paint it. En attendant mieux he has used his privilege of 
Associate to send in his unfinished pictures, to be finished, 
no doubt, after the close of the exhibition.' ' — Times. 

" Singularly pleasant and pretty. Mr. Storey has given to 
his picture an excellent effect of atmosphere; and in the 
groups which fill his spacious room there are many touches 
of delicate humour. The people are full of animation and 
gaiety. The colour is quiet and pleasant to look on. We 
must only regret that Mr. Storey has not given more finish 
to many of his faces, which are merely indicated instead of 
painted." — Saturday Review. 

" The ' Old Pump Room * is calculated to make even 
chronic hypochondriacs feel lively; and there is a most 
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delicate touch of droll fancy in the little girl who is essaying 
to administer a glass of King Bladud's healing waters to her 
doll.'* — Illustrated London News. 

" A subject exactly suited to his style ; few artists have 
succeeded better in delineating the artificial manners of the 
last century. The figures are characteristic and naturally 
grouped ; the scene is full of animation and has a striking 
appearance of reality ; but in some parts of the picture the 
execution is flimsy and unsubstantial."— Globe. 

" Quaintly vivacious." — Daily Telegraph. 

" Takes us pleasantly back to old times, and shows us what 
the ' Pump Room, Bath * was in the days of our grandfathers, 
with its Corinthian bucks and outspoken belles." — Mayfair. 

68. THE FISHERMAN'S WIFE.— G. E. Hicks. 

" The lady whom we see clasping her baby is surely much 
too handsome and refined for a * Fisherman's Wife.' " — 

Mayfair. 

70. A LEGEND OF ST. PATRICK.— Briton Riviere. 

" We do not know of any animal painter who has been so 
dexterous in selecting or devising stories which, while 
they allow him to introduce the painting of animals, never 
look as if that was their sole end and aim. In the present 
picture we are shown how the aged priest, having found on 
the hill a roe-deer with her fawn, would not allow the latter 
to be killed, but took it up and carried it to a place of safety, 
the mother following him. But we have no impression that 
the roe and her fawn are the chief objects of interest ; on the 
contrary, the figure of the Saint, whose dark cloak tells well 
in the light landscape, absorbs attention, and is very effective 
in its quiet dignity. Of course, when we come to the animals, 
we recognise the hand of an expert. The wistful, anxious 
look of the mother's eyes is very striking.'' — Daily News. 

"The incident, as related in the Acta Sanctorum, is cleverly 
told. The saint has a patriarchal appearance, and is dressed 
in a black, flowing robe. Notice the exquisite painting of 
the wrinkled hand, and the half-astonished look of the roe % 
which is realised with much skill,"— Morning A4w\\wk 



" Mr. Riviere has, in this pensive and refined work, a new 
claim to critical applause, inasmuch as he has bestowed 
unusual care and study on the delineation of St. Patrick 
himself. The roe and her fawn — the last as exquisite a little 
four-footed darling as that gazelle which Mr. Kinglake has 
made immortal in "Edthen" — are, it is well-nigh needless 
to say, most delicately and truthfully painted ; but the Saint 
is, after all, the principal personage in the legend which 
Mr. Briton Riviere has discriminately culled from the " Acta 
Sanctorum ; " and, for once, the painter has given due pro- 
minence to a human actor in his drama/' — Daily Telegraph. 

" The benignity and dignity of the great Irish apostle and 
the mixed expression in the eyes of the fawn and hind fixed on 
each other in love crossed with amazement rather than 
apprehension, are worthy of the painter." — Times. 

" The subject is not well chosen, and the saint does not 
impress us with a deeper feeling than respect. His face 
lacks vigour, although both it and the figure are carefully 
painted, and the animals are first-rate."— A thenasum. 

71. A SPRING MORNING— R. Ellis Wilkinson. 

" A woodland picture, with slender stems and bright light, 
is nicely and cleverly painted." —Athenceum. 

"An extremely clever landscape; the cold clear atmos- 
phere and the raindrops on the trees, are characteristically 
rendered." — Echo. 

"A crisp bit of landscape." — Standard. 

" Well painted."— Daily Telegraph. 

72. MILKING TIME.— E. Douglas. 

" The fine Jersey cow, licking its calf, in the immediate 
foreground, while 'Milking' goes on behind, is worthy of 
having come from the pencil of Landseer in his best days." — 

May/air. 

" A beautiful Alderney cow, with her more beautiful calf — 
matre pulchrd filia pukhriorS* — Tims. 

" An effectively painted cattle piece." — Morning Advertiser. 



73. . — Georgina F. Koberwein. 

" A tender yet sportive picture." — Daily Telegraph. 
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74. GILLYFLOWERS AND CHERRY BLOSOMS.— 

H. Fantin. 

" Is charmingly rich and fine, quite worthy of the painter 
whose works form such a valuable feature of the Salon" — 

Athenceum. 

" The artist shows that it is possible to paint flowers in a 
massive and magisterial manner without sacrificing one 
scintilla of floral grace and delicacy." — Daily Telegraph. 

"A lovely flower study." — Saturday Review. 

75. SHAKESPEARE READING "A MIDSUMMER 
NIGHT'S DREAM " TO QUEEN ELIZABETH— 

H. O'Neil, A. 

" The bright positive colours and gaudy decorations of the 
State barge in which Her Majesty reclines at eventide on the 
Thames fail to awaken interest in the subject. The work is 
unpleasantly meretricious. Pretty it may be, but it is the 
prettiness of gilt gingerbread, and not of genuine art.*' — 

Morning Advertiser. 

" Is, we are sorry to say, one of the worst pictures in the 
Exhibition. It is suggestive neither of Shakespeare nor of 
Queen Elizabeth; and Mr. O'Neill's friends should have 
besought him, even with passionate tears, not to send it to 
the Academy.'* — Daily Telegraph. 

83. AN EGYPTIAN FEAST.— E. Long, A. 

" The fame which the artist acquired from the ' Babylonian 
Marriage Market ' will suffer no diminution by reason of the 
present painting, which bears conclusive testimony, not alone 
to his skill in colour and composition, but also to his grace 
and fancy and vigour of imagination. The canvas is full of 
figures, all admirably grouped. Some with chaplets of roses 
around their brows are pledging to one another's health in 
jewelled cups; some are pouring out wine; some are strewing 
flowers; 'other some* are lovers, and act and speak accord- 
ingly, exchanging looks of tenderness and pledging mutual 



vows. On the right, in the centre, and in the background 
the guests are assembled, all dressed in festive attire. To 
the left are the slaves, of whom some standing erect bear 
vases of wine upon their heads, while others are in active 
attendance upon their masters. One of the most conspicuous 
personages of the scene is a young bondswoman of striking 
beauty and noble form, who; all but undraped, stands 
pensively with her back resting against a marble pedestal, 
which is surmounted with the statue of the chief of the house- 
holds gods. The figure of this girl is finely modelled and 
drawn with spirited accuracy. In her immediate vicinity is 
a group of half-draped minstrels, singing gaily to their own 
accompaniments upon the harp. Serene enjoyment pervades 
the whole assemblage, not one of whom, whether bond or 
free, seems in the least disconcerted by the appearance of 
the slaves wheeling along the bier on which is stretched the 
effigy of a corpse. The explanation of this stoicism is that 
their view of death was not a gloomy one, connected as it 
was with the prospect of a happy union with Osiris. The 
only person who bestows a serious thought upon the ghastly 
spectacle is an old lady, who views it with no semblance of 
terror, but rather with a tender and romantic interest. This 
picture is erudite as imaginative, and may be read by the 
learned like a book, the walls of the marble hall which is the 
scene of the festival being inscribed all over with hiero- 
glyphics, and all the accessories and decorations being replete 
with the poetic symbolism of the immemorial nation." — 

Morning Post. 

" Will, no doubt, be the picture of the year. It is worthy, 
for dimensions and pictorial merits, to rank with his Baby- 
lonian slave market, the ' sensation * of two years ago. 
Allowing for pictorial exaggeration, Mr. Long's work is 
worthy of the highest praise for the cleverness in the arrange- 
ment of the guests, not seated tamely at long boards, but 
gracefully and variously seated in little groups of both sexes, 
and all ages, with youth and beauty predominating, round 
those light carved tables of palm wood, of which so many 
have been brought to light from the tombs ; the judicious 
treatment of the hieroglyph-painted walls in the background, 
so as to get all the effect of their bright, pleasant, and 
characteristic colour without interference with the figures ; 
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the ingenious variety of grouping, combined with the 
symmetry essential to the subject, and the interest of the 
expressions, which it is a pleasant occupation to decipher, 
from that of the white-headed ci-devant jeunc femnte, a Lady 
Kew of the beau monde of Thebes or Memphis, who takes the 
lesson of the mummy even ostentatiously to heart — as one 
who is very far indeed, as yet from that sort of thing — to that 
of the lovely young girl on her left hand, who sits with 
serene, wide-open eyes and an innocent smile, as if the lesson 
of mortality, instead of finding an echo in her heart, left only 
wonder whether there d can be a world of sadness and 
shadows and oblivion beyond this of brightness and joy and 
love. But we might go the round of the picture in this way, 
reading the expressions of various guests. The group of 
musicians on the left makes an admirable pendant to the 
feasters, and gracefully completes the composition." — Times. 

" Will be, in all probability the most popular picture of 
the year, not only because it has received the commendation 
of a member of the Royal Family, but because, as we have 
already said, it abounds with detached bits of story-telling 
which attract and interest the ordinary visitor, and give 
plenty of occasion for subsequent talk. And, apart from this, 
the artist deserves all respect, and, in some measure, admira- 
tion, for the ambitious character of his design, and for the 
skilled and conscientious labour which he has expended on 
its execution. Remarkable as it is in many ways, it fails to 
produce the effect which might have been expected ; but we 
ought at the same time to say that it has many beautiful 
pictorial qualities — among these a gently-diffused light, 
which gives a grave and sober harmony, along with much 
lightness and purity of tone, to the entire picture." — 

Daily News. 

" Will at once attract attention as the only subject picture 
of great importance of the year ; and in this the interest is 
archaeological rather than human. The picture, which repre- 
sents the close of a banquet with the guests seated in a semi- 
circle, while two slaves drag a mummy round to remind them 
of death, has many fine qualities, and shows much study and 
improvement in the painter." — Saturday Review. 

" Among the company are a stately father and his wife in 
a blue cap ; the newly-wedded lovers, here the lady clasps 
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her husbands neck, and leans on his shoulders, and regards 
the emblem without terror ; next sit an old couple in those 
wonderful head-dresses which tombs have preserved for us ; 
next is a ripe damsel, with gold coins trembling in her hair, 
and then a negress in a Nubian coif, and so on, till the half 
circle meets the frame on our left, and the garlanded statue 
hides part of the company, while it indicates the centre of 
the ring. Against the granite figure a tall and graceful naked 
girl is leaning, whose fair skin offered an opportunity to the 
painter which he has used with considerable success ; but 
her contours are less handsome than we could wish, and her 
legs are not drawn so well as they might have been, though 
many portions of her figure are nicely and cleverly modelled. 
A group of gossiping harp-players sit at the base of the 
statue. The effect is extremely happy, as representing 
bright interior light, and the disposition of the figures is first- 
rate, the grouping clever ; the general keeping of the work, 
as of nearly all Mr. Long's works, is harmonious, and this 
alone insures a welcome for the picture."— Athenceum. 

" In the variety, ease, and in disposal of the guests, in the 
variety of face and form with which the groups appear, the 
painter has greatly excelled, and in separate figures, as in 
that of a beautiful dancing girl, who stands apart from the 
throng while the corpse ceremony is enacting. Then we 
have musicians who play on strange stringed instruments. 
Great is the variety everywhere, even in the costly silk 
draperies, which partake of many rare colours and patterns. " 

Standard. 

" We are not quite certain about the nude girl in the imme- 
diate foreground of this large work being faultlessly correct 
in drawing ; but, so far as the spirit of the drawing, and the 
general anatomical impression go, this figure must be regarded 
as a success. In respect of its sweep of line and suavity of 
embodiment, it is the key-note of the whole picture— the text 
of the entire sermon." — Mayfair. 

" In right of its picturesque adroitness, its numerous figures, 
its variety of expressions, its elaboration and learning, this 
work has good claim to rank with the most important in the 
Exhibition. Assuredly it will increase the already firmly- 
established reputation of the painter." — The World. 

The value and the charm of the whole picture lie, first! 
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in the wealth of archaeological learning displayed, but not 
pedantically insisted upon, in the architecture, the costumes, 
and the accessories ; next, in the amazing variety of attitude 
and expression in the dramatis personce ; and, lastly, in the 
powerful manner in which the work is handled, and the 
brilliant but not obtrusive colour with which it is suffused." — 

Illustrated London News. 

" In such a subject Mr. Long is at home, and the manner 
in which he has realised it is worthy of the highest praise. 
Throughout the draughtsmanship is admirable, and the scheme 
of colour well-chosen. This is probably the largest work in 
the Academy, and will, as we have intimated, receive the 
lion's share of attention, not merely on account of its dimen- 
sions, but from its completeness and the uniformity of merit 
with which every figure is delineated." — Morning Advertiser. 

" The artist has given the different impressions produced 
on the minds of those present with a subtle appreciation of 
varied character. The perspective of the pavement and the 
decorations ol the palace are all carefully drawn ; the painter 
has shown great accuracy in his details as well as in the 
larger features of his work/' — Echo. 

" The expression which Mr. Long has given to this theme 
reveals the full resources of his art, and also marks very 
clearly the limit of his power. There is a scenic grandeur in 
the effect of the work as a whole — the result of practised skill 
in the arrangement of a number of figures and of an adroit 
use of archaeological knowledge. How far all these elaborate 
details of ornament, costume, and architecture are absolutely 
correct, Mr. Long is no doubt much better able to decide 
than the majority of his critics. We may fairly assume that 
he has taken pains to be accurate, and we may also assume 
that no amount of labour or research could secure the kind 
of accuracy that would have satisfied even the most unlearned 
of the guests bidden to this Egyptian feast. But Mr. Long 
paints not for ancient Egyptians but for modern Englishmen, 
and, bearing this in mind, we may perceive that the artistic 
importance of the kind of archaeological knowledge now in 
fashion can be very easily overrated. It is of infinitely more 
value to a painter to understand the beauty of the human 
form than to have his mind stored with the recollections of all 
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the changing fashions of costume that the world has ever 
seen ; and if, as in the present instance, he selects a subject 
demanding emotional expression, it is of far greater moment 
that this emotion should be finely and powerfully rendered 
than that the features through which it is expressed should 
be of the right ethnological type. These considerations occur 
to us now because, in spite of the many merits of Mr. Long's 
picture, it is marked with this one essential defect. The 
artist has set the different truths of his subject in the reverse 
order of their importance. We are more impressed with the 
apparently Egyptian character of the scene as a whole than 
with the significance of the human actors employed in it. 
The bright tints of dress and ornament, the characteristic 
decorations of the walls, and the careful painting of the 
marble floor, yield in their skilful combination a pleasing 
impression ; but as the eye passes from the first enjoyment 
of these details to seek for higher truths of character, action, 
and emotion, our sense of the artist's powers is gradually 
Veakened. There is a noticeable lack of dignity in such of 
the figures as are intended to be merely graceful, and an 
absence of expressive draughting where, as in the case of the 
two slaves who drag the deathly image along, there was a 
favourable opportunity for its display. Mr. Long's treatment 
of the human form halts midway between two modes of 
design not consistent. It is too artificial to have the familiar 
charm proper to a painting of genre, and it is not sufficiently 
select in its choice of gesture, not serious enough in its 
conception ot beauty, to satisfy the requirements. In depict- 
ing upon the faces of the assembled guests the varied 
emotions aroused by the image of death, the painter's inven- 
tion sinks still further below the demands of his subject. 
There is variety of feeling, but it is everywhere expressed 
with too much emphasis ; and the gravity of the few who 
closely surround the bier is almost mechanically contrasted 
with the gaiety of others removed from its influence in a 
manner suggestive of well-planned theatric effect."— 

Pall Mall Gazette. 

" This picture is a capital sequel to the 'Marriage Market.' 
It affords the same opportunities for the display of face, form 
and expression ; the same brightly painted walls for a back* 
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ground, the same opening for antiquarian knowledge to be 
^picked up without too much difficulty by a certain amount of 
hard work at the British Museum, the same easy adaptability, 
for those who may be so inclined, of the moral to social 
hypocricies of our own times. But though Mr. Long may 
not have gone very far or dived very deep for his moral or 
his authorities, his picture is not the less a very pleasing and 
deservedly popular piece of work, which repays study as well 
as anything here, and gives more matter for it than most 
things in these rooms." — Graphic. 

" The younger guests take very little notice of the spurious 
mummy which the slaves are wheeling about ; it is only a 
few old folks who contemplate the image of mortality with a 
eras nobis kind of expression ; the which in ancient people is 
perfectly natural. Those who are young, and who 'feel 
their life in every limb,' what should they know of death ? 
On the whole, Mr. Edwin Long's * Egyptian Feast ' must be 
considered as a more exalted performance than the ' Baby- 
lonian Marriage Market,' in which, notwithstanding the 
dignified gracefulness with which the idea was worked out, 
there was latent a suggestion of comedy very narrowly 
trenching on the borders of caricature. The 'Egyptian 
Feast ' is, throughout, intensely picturesque, and, while sur- 
passingly dramatic, it is wholly devoid of any effort to 
achieve sensational melodramatic effect. The picture, which 
is of very large dimensions, is crowded with figures, grouped, 
however, without the slightest confusion, and replete with 
individuality of expression. The drawing is free, flowing, 
yet decisive ; the modelling firm, yet supple ; the colour soft 
and brilliant, without any tendency to garishness. Con- 
sidering the style in which the temples and palaces of 
ancient Egypt were decorated, Mr. Long, naturally an 
admirable colourist, had to struggle with a host of poly- 
chromatic conditions affecting the architecture and the 
accessories of picture— conditions, numerous and mighty 
enough to crush many very clever artists. The painter, 
however, of the 'Egyptian Feast,' has successfully sur- 
mounted all these obstacles, and prodigious as has been the 
amount of archaeological learning he has been bound to 
bring to bear on the treatment of his theme, his condition 
never degenerates into pedantry, and never becomes 
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offensively obtrusive. The 4 Egyptian Feast * may, in line, 
be summed up as a thoroughly grand picture, full of nobility » 
harmony and grace." — Daily Telegraph. 

"Mr. Long has evidently adopted the opinion of Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson, that the Egyptians were a lively people, 
and that their view of death was not a gloomy one. To very 
few of the party does the ceremony seem to convey any idea 
of solemnity ; some look on it with obvious contempt ; but 
most, intent on conviviality, regard it with entire indifference. 
From a purely technical point of view the picture is far in 
advance of the artist's * Babylonian Marriage Market, 
exhibited two years ago, but it is less dramatic, and as a whole 
less impressive. This arises chiefly from its want of concen- 
tration ; the interest is too equally divided ; every figure may 
be examined with pleasure, but there is no group or incident 
that can fairly be said to dominate over the rest. The heads, 
especially those of the females, are full of vivacity, and some 
of them are very beautiful, although the Oriental type is well 
preserved in all. The architectural and archaeological details 
of the scene have been most carefully studied, and many of 
them are painted with remarkable imitative skill." — Globe. 

84. AFTER SUNDOWN.— H. W. B. Davis, A. 

" A solemn Picardy landscape, with dewy pastures sloping 
from the sun, groups of trees and cattle." — Athenaum. 
" Capital.'' — Daily Telegraph. 

88. THE FAIRY RING.— Valentine W. Bromley. 

" A gleeful band of little children seated under a tree in a 
circle of mushrooms. A melancholy interest attaches to this 
pretty little picture from the fact that no other work can ever 
emanate from the hand that produced it. Mr. Valentine 
Bromley, one of the most promising of our young artists, died 
after a brief illness on Monday last (31st April)." — 

Morning Post. 

" Representing some country children erecting a make- 
believe little house within a ' Fairy Ring of Mushrooms ' which 
they have discovered under a great tree. The incident has 
much vraisemblance about it, and was, indeed, painted on 
the spot just as the artist saw it." — May fair. 
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The Late Valentine Bromley. — " This clever and pro- 
mising artist, whose death we announced with much regret 
the week before last, was but in the thirtieth year of his age, 
having been born on Feb. 14th, 1848. Valentine Walter 
Bromley inherited from his family, who had been artists for 
generations (his great-grandfather, William Bromley,* having 
been an Associate of the Royal Academy,) an amount of art- 
instinct and aptitude, which the careful training of his father, 
the present Mr. William Bromley, of the Society of British 
Artists, very soon developed into practical success. By the 
time he was nineteen years of age, ' Val Bromley,* as he was 
familiarly known among his friends, was elected an Associate of 
the Institute of Painters in Water Colours. Shortly afterwards 
he became also an Associate of the Society of British Artists. 
He painted many historical subjects, and the period of history 
with which his artistic genius had the greatest sympathy was 
that which tells of the Cavaliers ; but, indeed, there was no 
theme, either of a subject or a landscape kind, which he could 
not treat with an inventive faculty of design and a rapidity 
of execution, which were very remarkable. Much of his 
industry was given to book and periodical illustrations ; and 
and he was frequently employed on the staff of this Journal. 
He travelled in the far west of America with Lord Dunraven, 
and when that nobleman's interesting book, « The Great 
Divide/ came out, its illustrator was Valentine Bromley. He 
married last June, the eldest daughter of Mr. John Forbes- 
Robertson. Mr. Bromley had in the present exhibition of 
the Institute two pictures, « The Nearest Way to Church/ 
and a little girl surrounded by flowers in a conservatory. 
In the Crystal Palace Exhibition he had ' The Big Chiefs 
Toilet/ which carried off the gold medal at the competition 
the other day ; and in the present Royal Academy Exhibi- 
tion he had * The Fairy Ring/ ,J '—Illustrated London News. 



91. JOAN OF ARC. — P. H. Calderon, R.A. 

" The figure is full of energetic expression ; and the land- 
scape portion too, tho' not quite so clear in painting as it 
might have been, is at least most expressive/'— Athenaum. 
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"A powerful effort in landscape, and in which Mr. Calderon 
has had the courage to depict La Pucelle not as a senti- 
mental heroine, but as what she really was — a brawny, 
strong-limbed, half-distraught peasant -girl." — Daily Telegraph. 

" Is not the happiest of Mr. Calderon's inspirations this 
year."—- Times. 

"The landscape in the midst of which the Ecstatic is 
listening to her voices is very boldly painted, and, consider- 
ing that Mr. Calderon is not a professed delineator of rustic 
nature, it may be qualified as extremely successful. The 
lightning-charged sky is in particular adroit in composition, 
vivid in colour, and full of well-balanced effect." — 

Daily Telegraph. 

" A performance with which it is impossible to feel any 
sympathy. The famous heroine is represented as a girl of 13, 
when it is said that a dazzling light appeared to her, and 
voices told her that she had been chosen for a great purpose. 
We see her crouched on her knees, hands clasped, and the 
scene is made lurid by the rays of the evening sky." — Morning 
Advertiser. 

96. A KNIGHT OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

J. Pettie, R.A. 

"A magnificent study of a cavalier in a complete suit of 
sable armour. The head, which is bare, has a close re- 
semblance to that of Mr. William Black, the novelist, but we 
were not, until we saw Mr. Pettie's " Knight," aware that 
the distinguished author of "A Daughter of Heth " was a son 
of Anak. 

" Mr. Pettie has presented to us, under one of those strong 
effects of light he makes such excellent, were it not sometimes 
rather excessive, use of, the keen face of the author of 'A 
Princess of Thule." — Times. 

" Is more like a gentleman— shall we add a novelist ? — of 
the nineteenth century. There is a wonderful cleverness in 
this life-size picture of a young man in blue-black armour, 
which, like the wearer, looks modern : his face is in crude 
contrast with his ultra-cold and heavily painted garments of 
iron." — Athenceum. 
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' 1 Has a sombre warmth of tone reminding on of Valasquez 
* * * The technical qualities of this picture, which only 
artists will appreciate fully, entitle it to rank among the 
most not-able works which Mr. Pettie has so far given to 
the public." — Daily News. 

" Will prove interesting both for its intrinsic qualities and 
because it is the likeness of a well-known and popular 
author." — Saturday Review. 

"Finely painted; the armour is splendid in colour, and 
there is a grand dash about the whole work which excites 
our admiration at once." — Echo. 

"He is clad in "complete steel," upon which the light 
glints with sparkling effect. — Morning Advertiser. 

"Will be regarded with interest as being in fact the 
portrait of a very popular novelist ; but considerd merely as 
a work of art it cannot compare in attraction with the com- 
panion picture in the next room (272)." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

98. CONSTANCE.— P. H. CaldeRon, R.A. 

" A charming head of a girl, very brilliantly painted." 

Athemum. 

" A pretty portrait."— Times. 

" A charming portrait of a lovely face." — Echo. 

100. THE FALL OF MAN.— Bouvsrie Goddard. 

"One is at first puzzled to account for the tremendous 
commotion among Mr. Bouverie Goddard's wild beasts, 
carried to its height in a powerfully-designed and well- 
painted foreground group of a lion, lionesses, and cubs, till 
we learn, more from the title than from the extract of Milton 
appended to it, that such was the effect produced among the 
beasts of the forest by the * Fall of Man.' They are supposed 
to sympathize with the signs in the heavens, the eclipsed 
sun, the lowering sky, the muttering thunder and sad drops 
'jWept at completing of the mortal sin.' " — Times. 

" We have not for a long time met with a picture of 
animals by an Englishman showing so much care, energy, 
and learning as this, in which the life-size beasts, terrified by 
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the portents attending the Fall, rush from the neighbour- 
hood of Eden, new ferocity being manifested by their actions 
and expressions. A lioness running furiously across the 
front, overthrowing her cubs, is capitally executed and 
admirably drawn, and the expression of fierce fear in her 
eyes, is telling."— A thenautn. 

" Is an extraordinarily confused animal picture, concerning 
the merits of which the critics will scarcely be able to agree." 

Daily Tek graph. 

101. COWSLIPS.— G. D. Leslie, R.A. 

" The elder girl, one of those innocently beautiful English 
maidens, whom this painter annually invites us to fall in love 
with, sitting on a stile, and two little ones bringing her their 
handsfull of the golden clustering bells. If we must criticize, 
it would be the over- cleanness, neatness and trimness of 
everything in the picture, hedge-row weeds included; but 
that, after all, is only in keeping with the faces and dresses 
of such rustics. Mr. Leslie carries us into an unreal world, 
but it is too pretty and pleasant a world to quarrel with." 

Times. 

" It is almost in despite of one's self that one yields to the 
charm of Mr. G. D. Leslie's ' Cowslips.' One has a haunting 
consciousness that this excessive sweetness is not vfery whole- 
some. And yet the tender feeling of the spring time is very 
prettily suggested in the luminous green of the leaves, and in 
the pure colour of the primroses; and if the faces of the 
children are a trifle more smooth, and polished, and radiant 
than is customary with children in the country, still they are 
very pleasant to look at."— Daily News. 

" Three girls, aged respectively four, ten and fifteen, have 
been cowsliping, and have arrived at a stile on their way 
home. Mr. Leslie has made a special study of the screen- 
like embankment beyond. Most country lanes, where the 
hedger and ditcher has left, his mark, will be found embel- 
lished by blossoming weeds, such as Mr. Leslie has taken so 
much pains to study and delineate so carefully. One need 
scarcely add that the faces of the children are of the comeliest, 
as all this painter's are, more especially of simple, artless 
girlhood like the sisters in the present picture." — Standard. 
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" As quietly charming as ever." — Daily Telegraph. 

" Will please all who wish the artist would depart from a 
charming, but too beaten track. The seated girl is as pretty 
and graceful as usual, and the colour of the picture, though 
not very strong or deep, even for the peculiar effect due to 
the locality and the nature of the illumination is agreeable." 

Athenaum. 

" The grace that he gives to these youthful forms would 
be an offence instead of a charm if it were not for the perfect 
innocence of their youthful faces. They keep a child-like 
character even when they are grown beyond the age of 
childhood ; and so complete is the artist's sympathy with the 
kind of beauty that belongs to this character that he too 
still keeps unspoiled the gift by which it may be rendered." 

Pall Mall Gazette. 

" Three pretty girls collecting cowslips for wine-making, 
with a background of foliage. It is charmingly treated, soft 
in tone, without insipidity. It will no doubt become a great 
favourite." — Morning Advertiser. 

103. ALICE.— H. T. Wells, R.A. 

" The head of a lady seated at her toilet, tenderly con- 
ceived and painted." — Standard. 
" A beautifully-painted head." — Morning Advertiser. 

105. LITTLE COLD TOOTIES. — F. Faed, R.A. 

" A young Scotch mother suckling her ' bairn,' and caress- 
ing its toes, which are cold, might be taken as illustrating at 
least two of the results of the Fall. It is exactly like what 
this capable artist usually paints, expressive, homely, genuine, 
and rich in tones ; if the half tints were but a little clearer 
and purer, it would be more worthy of the best time of the 
painter." — A thenaum. 

" Mater-familias will become enamoured or this picture, 
which is noticeable for good drawing, effective chiaroscuro, 
and a pleasing scheme of colour, sober and unexaggerated." — 

Morning Advertiser. 

" A simple and light study of cottage life ; and the mother 
though a pretty woman, is obviously a peasant born and 
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bred. There is nothing about her to suggest Hampstead- 
road in disguise." — Daily News. 

" Smilingly pathetic." — Daily Telegraph.. 

" Mr. Faed's Scotch maidens and young mothers doubtless 
belong to a similar ideal world, peopled for Scotchmen. 
* Little Cold Tooties ' is such an ideal Scottish crofter's wife 
holding her baby's cold toes to the fire." — Times. 

109. FOXHOUNDS ON THE BENCHES.— J. Emms. 

" Groups of dogs in a solid masculine mode, very like what 
some capital French artists employ in dealing with dogs ; for 
example, M. Louis Lambert produces pictures of dogs which 
Velasquez would welcome, being much more solidly handled 
and strongly conceived than those of Landseer, and recalling 
Ward's fine examples in nearly all respects. The dogs of 
Mr. Emms are thoroughly canine, but they lack richness 
of colour, and if the painter had grouped them in masses, 
according to their colours, the picture would have been 
better." — A thenaum. 

no. THE JUDGMENT OF PARIS.-G. A. Storey, A. 

" A group of small damsels in an orchard where a little boy 
acts as Paris, is particularly weak ; the figures are tame, 
while the« subject requires they should be vivacious, if not 
fair." — Athenceum. 

" Not the orthodox rendering, but one according to Mr. 
Storey's exuberant fancy. # # # # # This 
is a chef d'osuvre of this painter, and entitles him to the highest 
commendation." — Morning Advertiser. 

" Pretty, but slightly affected."— Daily Telegraph. 

" Makes Paris a very young man indeed, and it would 
appear that it was in an orchard where the famous judgment 
was given, and that the three goddesses were clothed, and in 
their right mind." — Mayfair. 

" Rather forced in expression." — Echo. 

in. VIEW ON THE MISSOURI, NEAR FORT 

LEAVENSWORTH.— K. Bodmer. 
" Full of subdued, but not gloomy effect."— Daily Telegraphs 
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ii2. EDRIC, THE FISHERMAN, PRESENTS A 
FISH AS A TOKEN FROM ST. PETER OF THE 
CONSECRATION OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
A. B. Donaldson. 

" Is a clever picture, well conceived and carried out. King 
Sebert and Bishop Mellitus, with their attendants, are grouped 
effectively, and the story of the kneeling fisherman with the 
salmon is intelligible at a glance. There is a nice historic 
probability pervading the picture, with the exception of one 
feature and that is the salmon. The fish here was never 
caught at Lambeth, nor within any British river from 
Caithness to Cornwall. It is so faithfully painted than an 
experienced eye will have no difficulty in assigning this 
salmon to a sluggish stream which holds in solution much 
matter ; and if asked if there is such to be found, we unhesitat- 
ingly answer Holland. This oleaginous eighteen-pounder is 
unquestionably a Dutchman."— Mayfair: 

" The artist makes a prominent appearance in this 
picture."— Daily Telegraph. 

116. IN THE LEAFY MONTH OF JUNE. 

W. LlNNELL. 

" A pleasant landscape of that peculiar copse- wood so often 
found in Surrey." — Echo. 

117— 120. THE SEASONS.— L. Alma-Tadema, A. 

" Nearly opposite to Mr. Long's picture hang four small 
canvases by Mr. Alma-Tadema illustrating the Four Seasons. 
Here again we have the case of a painter who brings 
archaeology to the support of his invention, but who brings 
besides certain rare and highly cultivated technical qualities 
which Mr. Long cannot as yet claim to possess. Mr. Tadema 
can make all that he paints enjoyable by tasteful arrangement 
of delicate tints of colour, by a rare power in rendering the 
beauty of different effects of light, and by perfect freshness 
and individuality of design. With such resources at his 
command he is able almost to silence the demand for higher 
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qualities of intellectual invention, even in the treatment of 
subjects that would otherwise be held to require the presence 
of the most severe artistic style. There is only one of these 
four panels in which we are made to feel the need of anything 
more than the resources of his art can supply, or wherein can 
it be said that the artist has not been entirely adequate to 
himself. The figure of a Bachante, intended to represent 
Autumn, suggests a mode of interpretation at variance with 
that which he has elsewhere adopted, and not by any means 
favourable to the best display of his powers. To make this 
figure serve its purpose there was need of a stronger imagina- 
tive grasp of the subject ; and even to satisfy the painter's 
own idea there was need of more expressive draughtsmanship 
in the realization of energetic movement. But with this 
exception, it may be said that Mr. Tadema has found out a 
very delightful way of suggesting the characteristic beauty of 
the changing seasons. The group of maidens in a flowery 
meadow, the lady who fans herself in a bath bestrewn with 
rose-leaves, and the group of Roman women drawn closely 
around a fire and only half sheltered from the winter weather — 
these are the several scenes through which he hints rather 
than expresses thejmovement of the year. We should scarcely 
accept them as sufficient emblems of the seasons if they were 
clad in the manners of our own time, but there is a real 
enchantment in the sense of distance which helps to endow 
these little pictures of domestic life with more than common 
significance." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

" Spring. — The charming quality of this picture owes 
much to the fine colouring, as such, to the vivid effect and 
admirably adapted tones. 

Summer.— The colour here, as always from this artist's 
hands, becomes, although not improved by alterations, an 
example of perfect keeping with the ilJumination, and sub- 
serves the chiaroscuro; the carnations, the rich, voluptuous 
contours of the women, are admirable features here. 

Autumn. — The wine-coloured robe of the man, his rich 
dark skin, the glowing light of the place, the torch bound 
with white, suit the motive of the picture, which, though not 
carried so far in finish as the more exquisite ' Summer,' is a 
capital example of technical power and skill. 

Winter. — Three women are grouped near a brazier placed 
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near the columns ; among these one blue clad woman sup- 
plies an important part of the colour of the picture. The 
orange light of the brazier tells effectively, and contrasts 
finely with the rest. The figures are cleverly grouped, and they 
tell the story of the design with great good fortune." 

Athenaum. 

Four Seasons' are fine in colour and conception, and 
should be carefully studied for their weird originality." — Echo* 

" The ' Seasons ' form a magnificent quartette of Graeco- 
Roman composition in the very highest decorative style ; and 
the series is calculated largely to increase the well-earned 
renown of Mr. L. Alma Tadema * * * The architectural 
details and the technical execution of these four pictures are, 
it is almost needless to say, of surpassing excellence." 

Illustrated London News. 

" Charming revivals of classic times It is un- 
necessary to observe, perhaps, that Mr. Alma Tadema 
finishes every part of his compositions in a way to astonish. 
All manner of textures are imitated in his pictures to a 
miracle— metals, marbles, silks. His faces may not boast 
much expression, but they are well-modelled and defined to 
perfection." — Standard. 

" Executed in one of the painter's happiest moods." 

Saturday Review. 

" Mr. Alma-Tadema has rarely painted nobler pictures 
than the series of * The Four Seasons.' .... Masterly 
episode of Graecco- Roman life." — Daily Telegraph. 

" The artist has not at all adhered to the severe style of 
allegorical painting; and he has made his archaeological 
knowledge somewhat less obtrusive than on some former 
occasions. His ' Spring,' showing a number of maidens 
gathering flowers in a lush meadow, is charming. In this 
picture he has faced daylight, and if it is rather a cold and 
harsh daylight, it is at all events vivid and keen. About the 
' Summer ' there is a stilled, hushed repose, which is in keep- 
ing with the subject; and the colours are gravely and 
sedately beautiful. We are shown the soft twilight of a 
bathing room ; one girl in the water, the surface of which is 
strewn with rose leaves, the other reclining on a couch 
above." — Daily News. 

" Are painted with his usual painstaking. Each of the four 
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seasons is typified by figures, well drawn and coloured. The 
series, though not important in point of size, invite, and will 
doubtless receive, no small share of criticism." 

Morning Advertiser. 

" The youthful beauty of the graceful girl in white who is 
gathering primroses in a meadow, and the freshness and 
purity of colour in the landscape background, are vividly 
suggestive of " Spring." " Winter," too, is well characterised 
*by a group of women in dark blue dresses, huddled together 
by a fire under a portico, beyond which a glimpse of wintry 
landscape is seen. Both pictures show the best qualities of 
the artist's style, but the two intervening works, besides not 
being especially suggestive of the seasons they are supposed 
to represent, are greatly inferior in pictorial beauty. Sum- 
mer is typified by a Roman lady in a bath, and Autumn by a 
Bacchante dancing with drunken frenzy in an antique 
Roman wine cellar." — Globe. 

123. A LANDSCAPE.— Arthur L. Vernon. 

" A charming landscape, comprising a pool, a marshy 
rough field in front, and trees beyond ; it is a little flat and 
dull in the illumination." — Athenceum. 

124. COMMERCIAL ACTIVITY IN THE EAST.— 

J. E. Hodgson, A. 

" A capital piece of effect and rich colouring ; nearly all the 
background is filled with sumptuous carpets, vessels of brass 
and other materials, odds and ends of rich colours, admirably 
combined to produce good colour." — Athenaum. 

" Painted with scrupulous regard to details." 

Morning Advertiser. 

125. THE EARL COWPER, K.G.— G. F. Watts, R.A. 

" This picture has the look of having been quickly and 
skilfully painted." — Standard. 
" The energy of the expression is noteworthy." — Athenaum. 
" A masterly portrait."— Daily Telegraph. 
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126. WORD FROM THE MISSING.— J. C. Hook, R.A, 

" A wonderful picture of ocean life. A shoeless, unkempt 
urchin has picked up a bottle containing a letter from the 
missing, and at the same moment an elder girl turns over a 
fragment of a wreck bearing the name of a vessel lost at sea. 
This incident is most naturally painted, and we might regard 
the sea as a background to be looked at anon, but that Mr. 
Hook's coasts are not thus to be postponed. They fix the 
attention at once, and while we are bound to admire those 
urchins of his, and while we should miss them very much 
from his canvases, still the way in which his salt waves 
embrace those sandy beaches and the wind literally whips 
them into silvery foam and streaks of light, must be ever an 
excuse for anything like neglect of those seafaring people. 
Other painters might be found to put in those figures, but no 
other could paint the sea as Mr. Hook paints it." — Standard. 

" The picture is gloriously full of pure silvery light, dashed 
with subtle grey tones of shadow." — Athenaum. 

" Perhaps Mr. Hook's best work here." — Echo. 

" Rather thin and thready in its sea-painting — a peculiarity 
which we seem to notice in the same painter's other two 
sea-pictures this year." — Times. 

" Mr. J. C. Hook has portrayed one of his vivid bits of 
coast scenery." — Morning Advertiser. 

127. ROSE. — James Archer. 

" Is one of the best productions of Mr. J. Archer, an 
unequal painter ; it shows a young lady in pale pink and 
cream white, with honey-coloured hair flowing on her 
shoulders, and is agreeably, and not showily, treated through- 
out." — Athenaum. 

131. HERVEY GOODWIN, D.D., LORD BISHOP 
OF CARLISLE.— G. Richmond, R.A. 

" A capital characteristic portrait." — Standard. 

" Commendable for its skilfully managed depth of shadow." 

Morning Advertiser. 
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132. LA LISEUSE.— R. J. Gordon. 

" One of the many good bits of work in this year's Exhi- 
bition by unknown men, a solidly painted and harmoniously 
planned picture." — Times. 

" A lady in black velvet reclines on a couch ; her hollow 
features and hectic look are not charming, nor can her raw 
carnations and crude contours be accepted as beautiful, 
nor does her expression compensate for these shortcomings. 
Some parts of the picture, as the couch, are intensely hard 
and out of keeping with the rest of the work, nor is the 
execution hard by excess of care and studies, but the reverse, 
and this is due to a crude, blunt touch, yet commendable 
care has been bestowed on her cotton-velvet dress." 

Athenaum. 

134. AN IMPARTIAL AUDIENCE.— Kate Perugini. 

" An exquisite morsel of domestic life .... a little 
girl playing the piano to an assembly of dolls with wondrously 
wise waxen and wooden faces." — Daily Telegraph. 

135. TREASURES.— Edith Ballantyne. 

" Some dainty bits of china which a young lady brings 
down from the cupboard to show her friend. — May/air. 

139. A PASTORAL.— Tom Lloyd. 
" High praise must be awarded to this." — Daily Telegraph. 

140. A SPRING-TIME IDYLL.— W. A. Shade. 

" Shows two lovers reclining in shadows of trees on grass, 
in bright sunlight, with too bright verdure. It is treated with 
taste and spirit, but the lady is surely a little too small." 

Athenaum. 

" A couple of lovers on a green sun-flecked bank ; and Tom 
Lloyd's pretty pastoral with a sun-bathed hill beyond." 

May/air. 

"An admirable little composition "— PaU MM Gazette, 
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141. THE HOME OF THE RED DEER. 
R. Ansdell, R.A. 
" A characteristic work." — Morning Advertiser. 

146. PORTRAIT.— A. J. Hook. 

" Has many promising qualities and shows the results of 
study." — Athenaum. 
" One of the most conspicuous works in gallery No. 3." 

Daily Telegraph. 

147. PAMELA CONCEALING HER CORRESPON- 
DENCE BETWEEN THE TILES,— C. Landseer, R.A. 

" The work is stiff and crude, and the face of Richardson's 
heroine is out of proportion to the size of her body." 

Morning Advertiser. 

We are unfortunately unable to say one favourable word 
about the picture." — Daily Telegraph. 

148. MUSIC— H. Le Jeune, A. 

" Highly-coloured and plumply-modelled, the figure of a 
little amorino that might have been painted by Albano." 

Daily Telegraph. 

" ' Music ' is the title of a canvas representing a child playing 
a pair of cymbals, in which the pink colouring of the flesh is 
most unnatural. The drawing is good." — Morning Advertiser. 

150. SPRING FLOWERS.— Miss M. W. Mutrie, 

" Mechanical and mannered, defects its brightness does 
not redeem." — Atlmiaum. 

154. OH, THAT I HAD WINGS LIKE A DOVE !— 

Arthur Hill. 

" Graceful in form, careful and pure, if dry, in colour and 
execution, and earnest in expression" — Graphic, 
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156. PAMPERED MENIALS.— J. E. Hodgson, A. 

"Outside a Tangier aristocrat's doorway, giving a very 
cold shoulder to a wandering mendicant who presents his 
alms cup ; is very funny in a quiet way." — Times. 

" Charmingly painted."— Observer. 

"Characteristically oriental." — Daily Telegraph. 

" As usual with Mr. Hodgson, the colour is very rich and 
warm, but, as is also usual with him, the touch rather lacks 
precision ; owing to this, the execution of the picture appears 
less solid than it should be considering the care and learning 
of the artist." — A thenaum. 

157. WAITING AT THE GATE.— Marcus Stone, A. 

" A pretty figure of a girl lingering at a garden gate. We 
do not see why the work in general is so cold, hard, smooth, 
and devoid of colour." — Atkenaum. 

" Graceful, but singularly unambitious." — Daily Telegraph. 

158. THE YOUNG MOTHER.— Joseph Clark. 

With the ineffable glow of a mother's love lighting her 
homely, but comely face, as she looks proudly and, happily 
down on her baby from her humble household work." — Times. 

" Shows a kitchen interior, with a baby in a cradle, watched 
by a very young — too young— mother. The background and 
accessories are painted with more richness than usual." 

Athenaum. 

162. AT THE RAILINGS, ST. PAUL'S, COVENT 
GARDEN.— A. Maclean. 
"Easy, and well grouped."— Daily Telegraph." 

163. AN ANCIENT CUSTOM.— E. Long, A. 

"A Nubian femme-de-chambre, intent on her work as a 
painter should be, and with a capital turn of the head to 
express and emphasize her absorption in her performance." 

Times. 
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" Represents, with much piquancy of look and action, an 
Egyptian slave penciling the eyebrows of her mistress." 

Morning Post. 

" The two figures are well-arranged with regard to compo- 
sition, and their attitudes are natural and expressive."— Globe. 
" Admirably painted." — Morning Advertiser. 

164. THE LADY HARLECH.— J. Sant, R.A. 

" Admirable in every way."— Mayfair. 

" A work of rare excellence." — Morning Post. 

" A stately portrait." — Daily Telegraph. 

" As an example of his style, has some attractions." 

Athenaunh 

167. THE SLEEPING BEAUTY.— E. F. Brewtnall. 

" A work which he, the artist, is bound yet considerably 
to surpass." — Mayfair. 



168. SERF EMANCIPATION.— E. Armitage, R.A. 

" After Mr. Long's Egyptian Feast, the largest and most 
studied composition in the Exhibition. The scene is the 
courtyard of an old manor-house. The old lord lies stretched 
out on a litter, with a favourite hound by his side, his 
daughter leaning at the head of the couch, with her children 
near her, and on the other side of her the Lady of the Manor, 
and the priest, to whose exhortations, we may presume, the 
act of deathbed emancipation is due. Near the head of the 
Utter sits the scribe, who inscribes the name and standing of 
the emancipated ; beyond and near the old man's feet stands 
his son. In front of him is the group of serfs, their crafts and 
callings recognizable by their tools and implements. In the 
archway of the court, behind a chain fastened to keep out 
the crowd, is a group of eager churls, among them a fair 
young mother, with her child upon her shoulders. In one 
corner of the court stands the retainer carrying the cluster of 
spears which will be delivered to the emancipated, in toV&&. 
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that they are henceforth free men licensed to bear arms, 
entitling their relations to claim a free man's wehr> if their 
blood be spilt by misadventure or manslaughter. This is a 
historical subject in the large and true sense, the representa- 
tion, in a typical incident, of one of the institutions or usages 
which materially shaped the early society of our island. The 
painting is rather thin, dry, and severe, with palpable traces 
of the sound French school of Delaroche, in which the 
painter studied. It, as a type of its class, claims the dis- 
tinction of standing alone in this Exhibition." — Times. 

" The figures are sedate, dignified, and full of stately pathos, 
but, as it seems to us, an act so momentous to all parties 
would be attended by the display of stronger emotion ; yet, 
although there is no want of character and energy in the 
figures, each takes his part with the self-restraint of a 
disciplined soldier. This impassiveness disappoints one, and 
rendering the subject obscure without study, deprives the 
picture of its chief raison d'itre. — Athenaum. 

" Is a large subject, with many figures, and a good example 
of this historical painter, being free from exaggeration." 

Morning Advertiser. 

" Mr. Armitage is an educated man competent to make . 
history on canvas instructive, and he is sufficiently master of 
expression to make an ordinary historical incident interesting 
This is the case in the present composition. Numerous 
figures gather round the couch of the dying chief. A learned 
clerk takes down the last words which will free the prostrate 
serfs. It is all simply and quietly telling, and that is enough." 

Standard. 

" The subject is treated in a thoroughly Academic and 
somewhat conventional manner. The picture has the merits 
and defects of the school to which it belongs ; the compo- 
sition is well-balanced and symmetrical, and if the figures 
have not much spontaneity of gesture, they are accurately 
designed, and their attitudes are varied with studied care." 

Globe. 

" Mr. Armitage has conceived his subject very simply, 
but yet pictorially, and if the painting be dry and the draw- 
ing hard and academic, after the manner of the French 
'historic' school of Delaroche, in which Mr. Armitage 
was trained, this is due not to anything in the painter's 
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conception of his subject, but to artistic education." — Graphic. 

" The drawing and execution is, on the whole, careful and 
accurate, but there is an air of feebleness in the composition, 
and a general want of expression, which causes us to turn 
from the picture with feelings of dissatisfaction." —Echo, 

"An unusually serious production." — Athenaum. 

" Dry in handling and rather monotonous in facial expres- 
sion, the scene is nevertheless well set forth, and the 
invention throughout kept subservient to historic propriety. 

May/air. 

" Mr. Armitage is an apt draughtsman, but his pictures are 
powerless to charm or to move ; and there seems excess of 
pictorial license in the supposition that Anglo-Saxon noblemen 
expired in so public a manner, in the courtyards of their 
castles, with thronging * vassals and serfs by their side.' " 

The World. 

169. MRS. ARCHIBALD MILMAN.— 

E. J. POYNTER, R.A. 

" A thoroughly solid and complete work, remarkable among 
the artist's productions for richness of colour." — Athenaum. 

" Who in the way of limning never did anything brighter 
or better than this." — May fair, 

174. THE QUEEN OF THE SWORDS.— 
W. Q. Orchardson, A. 

" A drawing-room interior where the gentlemen standing 
vis-a-vis in a row cross their swords overhead, thus forming a 
steel-roofed arcade through which walks the belle of the ball 
with the other ladies in her train. The furniture and acces- 
sories of the apartment are suggested rather than minutely 
represented. This expedient will find little favour with the 
realistic school, but it is of obvious service in giving greater 
value to the figures, which are very spirited, and elaborated 
with sufficient regard to finish. It would seem to be the 
transition period between the going out of powder and the 
coming in of hair au naturel, for the men are in both fashions. 
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The prevalence of light coats makes the picture a little 
garish ; but it is a work of great merit and full of character. 
Like most of Mr. Orchardson's performances, it is very thinly- 
painted, and it is to be feared that time will play sad havoc 
with it." — Morning Post. 

" A type of what the English public for the present prefers. 
. . . . The picture is delightful in tone, like all the 

painter's work The tone of the picture and the 

grace, if occasionally Bohemian and delabre grace, of the 
figures, carries off all the mustiness of their surroundings.'* 

Times. 

" Will always be remembered as one of the most beautiful 
works in the Academy of 1877. It is full of light and grace, 

and dainty colour The picture is throughout 

delightful — in its picturesque grouping, its tender colour, its 
light, and vivacity, and graceful movement."— Daily News. 

" A capitally grouped picture." — Daily Telegraph. 

" A dark beauty followed by her maidens passing under 
the crossed swords of a double line of admiring cavaliers, is 
a dramatic incident most spiritedly carried out. The old 
lady in the back-ground with her ear-trumpet, very observant 
of all that goes on pertaining to her lovely granddaughter, is 
an excellent touch, and in perfect harmony with the rest of 
the picture. In colour Mr. Orchardson can be both delicate 
and strong." — Mayfair. 

"As a piece of grouping, worthy of all praise ; but the 
countenances of the dancers, who ostensibly should be at the 
acme of sprightliness, are wan and mournful ; their very 
apparel, even, looks faded and threadbare; the ballroom 
itself is shabbily furnished, and the entire scene wears a 
dejected and indigent aspect. Why should Mr. Orchardson's 
pictorial mind thus be sicklied o'er with the pale cast of 
thought — or of raw umber ?" — Illustrated London News. ■ 

"Most of the figures are vivacious; their attitudes are 
dramatic and spiritedly sketched ; there is some very accept- 
able and brilliant pearly colour in the costumes ; it is re- 
markably 'clever,' but thoroughly unsubstantial work, and 
would gain prodigiously if there were some beauty in the 
faces and figures of both women and men, all of whom are 
lean and angular." — Athenaum. 

" An incident in the old country-dance, the Triumph, 
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performed a century ago in an old country-house — there is a 
a general look of shabbiness and decay. The dancers seem 
pinched with hunger, their clothes are threadbare and washed- 
out, the ball-room is in a dilapidated condition, the dance is 
as a painful exercise — all is gloom and depression. Mr. 
Orchardson's manner is slight, but it is not wanting in skill. 
It would be an advantage, however, if he could bestow upon 
his works more charm of colour, force of character, and 
greater freshness of aspect."— Tfo World. 

" Intensely dramatic." — The Athenaum. 

" The handling is loose and sketchy, and the tone of colour 
rather chalky." — Echo. 

179. — WINIFRED, DAUGHTER OF R, DOYNE, ESQ.— 
Elizapbth Westbrook. 
" A capital portrait of a lady. — Athenceum. 

182. A GULL CATCHER.-J. C. Hook, R.A. 

" 'A Gull-catcher,' by Mr. Hook, is one of the ruddy sea 
urchins so dear to this artist, who is angling for gulls by 
means of a baited hook and line. The waves as they roll in 
upon the beach are beiftg skimmed by hungry birds, and we 
can almost hear their cries as we gaze upon the scene." — Echo. 

" The boy who found the bottle with the message from the 
sea, of which we have already spoken, is hooking unsuspect- 
ing gulls who are so unfortunate as to swallow the baited hook 
which the lad hurls out to sea. We need say little of the 
ground swell and surf in this picture. They are perfect in all 
ways." — Standard. 

" There is a pale, pearly, and exquisitely warm sky. The 
lighting is at once tender and brilliant. Notice the rich dark 
green and black cliffs, so finely graded in tone and colour." — 

Athenaum. 

" Mr. Hook is in a dramatic and a pensive mood. He is 
breezy, racy, and as salt as salt can be." — Illustrated London News 

184. SILKWORMS —Eyre Crowe, A. 

" It exhibits, with rare solidity, delicacy, and precision — 
some hardness and coldness to boot—a group of Blue-coat 
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boys gathered about their silk-bearing treasures, and on a 
bench ; a frame on which bright gold-coloured silk has been 
wound is on the ground on our left ; one boy looks at a cocoon, 
one, with books, looks on. The intensity of the attitudes and 
expressions is a characteristic of the highest value. It is one 
of the gems of this year." — Athenaum. 

" An incisive little bit of Blue-coat school life." — Daily 
Telegraph. 

185. THE SEA GIVES UP ITS DEAD.-Thos. Davidson. 

" Mr. T. Davidson found a subject which has attracted 
even more French than English painters when he hit on that 
one which is depicted, a woman with her baby cast ashore by 
the waves ; he has treated this subject with a great deal of 
true sentiment and not a little technical ability." — Athenautn. 

193. THE DRAGON'S CAVERN.— P. F. Poole, R.A. 

" A grand wild rocky landscape, over the gaunt and arid 
hillsides, of which a magical illumination, neither daylight 
nor full moonlight, as we take it is sjfread ; the escarpments 
are blanched, and show through the greenish glare; dark 
blue shadows are on the vast hillside, near a tree rifted by 
lightening, a la Rosa, and an oak rent by a storm, both of 
which are in front near the edge of a precipice, over which a 
figure is peering, as if he tried to search a cavern there. 
The picture seems wonderfully impressive and charmingly 
romantic, but we confess to not understanding it, i.e„ we 
could not expound the material elements of the view." 

Athenaum. 

" A gloomy, romantic landscape, a spot on which no light 
of the sun would seem to linger. An adventurous knight 
approaches stealthily to the brink, where stunted trees with 
gnarled roots are woven into a sort of arch which leads to 
the monster's den, the abode of danger and darkness, beneath. 
The gloom is infectious, and the feeling awakened by the 
contemplation of this picture is of no ordinary kind." 

Standard. 

" A dreamily romantic landscape."— Daily Telegraph. 
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" A dreamy landscape, weird and * uncannie ' as the ballad 
of Schiller, which has suggested the picture." 

Illustrated London News. 
" Mr. Poole is ever poetic in his rendering of nature, and 
•* The Dragon's Cavern ' is suitably weird and dismal for the 
abode of the monster. He has, however, hardly, we think, 
illustrated the quotation from Schiller's * Fight with a 
Dragon/ which he appends to his subject in the Catalogue." 

Echo. 

" We cannot feel that ' The Dragon's Cavern ' as Mr. Poole 
has painted it, realizes the words he has quoted from Schiller, 
of— 

1 A pawning cavern, dark and deep, 
By blessed sunbeam never lit. 1 

It is rather a succession of arched rocks, in the interspaces 
of which the sun could play freely." — Times. 

" One of those imaginative landscapes for which the artist 
is so famous, and which he can make so grandly suggestive." 

May fair, 

194. ORANGES.— Arthur Hill. 

" A very graceful girl in loose Eastern dress carrying an 
orange-basket and holding an orange in her outstretched 
hand as if soliciting custom. The drawing and modelling of 
this figure are excellent, and if the girl is not Oriental in face 
as in dress, she has nevertheless a type of feature by no 
means inconsistent with her loose attire." — Mayfair. 

"Graceful in form, careful and pure, if dry, in colour and 
execution and earnest in expression." — Graphic. 

" Shows what may be an Egyptian girl in a white chemise, 
standing with a basket of fruit before a grey wall ; despite 
the ill-cast and pipe-like folds of the drapery and the dulness 
of the fabric of which it is composed, and the ^wasi-European 
face of the girl, it is a picture with some pleasing and 
promising qualities." — Athenceum. 

195. MAJOR FORSTER.— John Collier. 

" An extremely clever portrait by an artist whose name is 
new to us — Mr. Collier. He has placed his sitter in a green* 
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the treatment novel and good." — Echo. 

" Betokening a degree of proficiency that is highly praise- 
worthy and a promise of great future success." — 

Morning Advertiser. 

"A remarkably clever portrait of Major Forster in a grey 
Tweed suit, attending to his fernery." — Mayfair. 
" A striking work, which commands attention." — 

Saturday Review. 

" A vigorous portrait,"— Daily Telegraph. 

196. RECONNOITRING.— H. W. B. Davis, A. 

" « Reconnoitring • is one of those well-painted landscapes 
which Mr H. W.nB. Davis enlivens by well-painted cows and 
horses. Here the horses have mounted a bramble-grown 
dyke to interrogate the approach of the cow — a good and 
honest picture, like all the painter turns out, but not eminently 
interesting." —Times. 

" The inquisitive expression of the horses is very cleverly 
given. The animals are solidly painted and capitally drawn. 
Much of the charm of this work is due to the expansive 
distance, the silvery light, and the solid painting of the 
tangle of ragged herbage." — Athenaeum. 

"A gem of animal painting." — Morning Advertiser. 

197. WILLIAM III AT WINDSOR.— E. M. Ward, R.A. 

" Shows us the sad saturnine King in a pleasant aspect, 
patting on the head the son of a poor sempstress, one Eliza- 
beth Edwards, who, being in debt and willing to earn an 
honest livelihood for herself and her many children, was 
allowed by special warrant, found among the records at 
Windsor, to erect a shed for the sale of her wares in the 
gateway of the lower ward. We may suppose her to have 
been the widow of a soldier, for the boy has a toy-sword at 
his side and stands at attention, in soldierly fashion, as the 
King, in hunting costume, the thin, hook-nosed little man we 
know so well, stops to talk to the widow and caress her chil- 
dren. TJie Grenadiers present arms, and the, guard of honour 
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is mustered in the inner ward, then green with alleys of lime. 
Since Macaulay taught us to know the sealed well of tender- 
ness in William's nature, we should thank the painter for 
bringing before us this new and striking testimony that he 
could feel kindly." — Times. 

" An excellent example of high class historic genre. The 
figure of the King, who is patting one of Mistress Edwards' 
boys on the head, is very well designed, albeit we cannot 
help thinking that full justice has not been done to the 
Deliverer s nose, which was Slawkenbergian in its dimensions; 
In the background is seen the King's charger, led by his 
groom, a military cloak folded across the crupper ; for the 
rheumatic and aguish Nassauer was the chilliest of mortals, 
and a ride to Slough or Datchet without a cloak might have 
been fatal to him. The choristers are entering St. George's 
Chapel for afternoon service; the Lower Ward is full of 
soldiers and Royal servants ; and altogether, the picture is 
pleasingly abundant with bustle and animation." — 

Daily Telegraph.. 

" The artist has made a touching picture, like many others 
from his hands, calculated to appeal to the common human 
heart. The artist has told the story very pleasantly. We 
need hardly say that the walls, near and remote, which 
include a portion of the chapel, and the costume of the guard 
and of the King are perfect. No painter takes greater delight 
and pains to ascertain the facts of history when he makes 
history his study. The whole scene is compactly and wisely 
arranged."— Standard. 

" All the details, even to the uniform of the two guards who 
present arms, have been carefully studied, and conscientiously 
carried out." — May/air. 

" The picture has a striking appearance of reality, conse- 
quent on the natural attitudes and gestures of the figures. 
The subject is of course entirely imaginary." — Globe. 

" Not a first-rate example of this able Academician."— 

Morning Advertiser. 

201. CARDINAL WOLSEY AT LEICESTER. 

Sir J. Gilbert, R.A. 
" Sir John Gilbert has painted, with a free hand and glow- 
ing colours, the approach by torchlight of the dyin^'W^^ 
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on his crimson-caparisoned mule to Leicester abbey, where 
reverent crowds of the common people kneel to beg his bless- 
ing, as broken, not by the cares of State, but by the forced 
retreat from them, he resigns his weary bones to the kind 
offices of the Abbot and his monks. In three days he was 
dead. p — Times. 

" This is one of Sir John's grand compositions, showing 
much grasp and power. The dark, dense walls Qf the abbey, 
and cold massed grey sky close in the scene. The moment 
chosen by the artist is when the Abbot, having come forth, 
the Cardinal exclaims wearily— 

.... 4 O, Father Abbot, 
An old man broken with the storms of state, 
Is come to lay his weary bones among ye ; 
Give him a little earth for charity.' " 

Standard. 

" A purely and grandly historic work." — Daily Telegraph. 

" Sir John Gilbert, R.A., has made a striking and effective 
picture of « Cardinal Wolsey's arrival at Leicester Abbey * as 
described by Griffith to Queen Katherine in Shakespeare's 
' King Henry VIII.' It is weil composed and firmly painted, 
but the Cardinal's head is deficient in dignity, and the pre- 
vailing colour is lurid and oppressive."— Globe. 

"A picture that would have been purchased for the 
Chauntry Fund had not delicacy prevented the act, owing to 
he artist being one of the hanging committee."— Observer. 

" A grand performance, bright in colour and drawn with a 
ooldness and precision that betoken the thorough master. 
The President of the Water Colour Society never painted a 
iyier work." — Morning Advertiser. 

" The motive is of the most obvious kind, and thus power- 
fully appeals to many visitors, The cardinal is borne with 
torches to the gate, and of course the moon attends in the 
background, ominous in the gloom of the threatened storm. 
The design is really capital, according to its own standard ; 
mannered as this is, it is impossible to deny that the picture 
is striking, full of pronounced emotion, and ably put together 
in respect to the light, the effect, and the expressions, while 
remarkable tact is displayed in suiting the colour to the 
effect. All its merits are, so to say, in such very large type 
that we need not praise them."—- Athenaum. 
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" Sir John Gilbert has appropriated to himself Henry VIII. 
and all his belongings, and shows his title thereto by the 
marvellously dramatic way in which he represents the arrival 
of Cardinal Wolsey on his mule at Leicester Abbey, by the 
mingled light of the moon and the torches of the monks who 
crowd round the Abbey door." — May fair. 

" The figure of the cardinal strikes us as being graceless 
and inexpressive, very unusual faults with this admirable 
painter, nor though there are good points in the picture — 
the group of knights to the left and the grand sky in the 
number— can the work be said to be quite up to the high 
standard of the artist's fame." — Morning Post. 

" The composition is too confused, and the conception of 
Wolsey 'broken with the storms of State,' is poor and feeble." 

Echo. 

202. SIR WILLIAM GULL.— Sir F. Grant, P.R.A. 

"A life-like portrait.' '—Daily Telegraph. 

" Sir F. Grant has seldom contributed anything better." 

Morning Advertiser. 

u Lacks strength and the penetrating look, but it is other- 
wise a tolerable smooth likeness, hardly a picture." — Athenaeum. 

203. A SWORD AND DAGGER FIGHT.— 
J. Pettie, R.A. 

" One of the most impressive and powerful pictures in this 

exhibition Since ever art took to portraying 

human passions there has rarely been a more powerful 
display of savage animosity than is contained in this picture ; 
and all the accessories heighten the dramatic effect of it. 
Moreover it is a brilliant piece of painting ; the figures in 
vivid relief from the gloomy background ; the composition 
singularly compact, when one considers the space necessarily 
occupied by two swordsmen fighting a duel; and the 
mysterious depths of the fir wood being most skilfully 
indicated."— Daily News. 

" At once suggests the idea of a duel a I'outrdnce, from which 
only one, and it may be neither, will come out alive. Nothing 
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can well look 'uglier' or more determined, and we almost 
look to see the spring of the lither and wickeder-looking 
black-clad swordsman under his opponent's guard, for a coup 
de Jarnac." — Times. 

" Curiosity will be especially excited by this forcible 
picture."— Daily Telegraph. 

" It is all very clever. Motion and energy were never more 
strongly marked." — Standard. 

" There is a good evidence of earnestness and reality about 
Mr. Pettie's « Sword and Dagger Fight.' The solitude of 
the place, the sombreness of shadow, the intently murderous 
air of the combatants as they feel for each other, grinding 
and rasping their rapiers— all this is admirably represented ; 
one can almost hear the clinking and clashing of the naked 
blades."— The World. 

" We admit the flimsiness of much of the execution, but 
the vigour of the touch, the warmth of parts, the consistency 
of the chiaroscuro, and the felicity of the actions, are 
admirable. It is refreshing to see such a picture, and we 
enjoy it according to its standard." — Athenaeum. 

" A couple of combatants by the wayside, both foemen 
worthy of their steel, but whether they are in earnest or only 
having a quiet game is not very clear. The drawing is 
excellent." — Morning Advertiser. 

" A highly dramatic representation of strife a Voutrance 
between two gentlemen, the one clad in white, the other in 
black satin, who have met in a dark, lonely dell, no seconds 
assisting, to give one another satisfaction in the deadliest 
sense of that strangely mis-used word. Their action is fiercely 
strenuous and each man's face bespeaks his fell, implacable 
purpose." — Morning Post. 

" An exceedingly clever and vigorous work. Two ruffians 
fighting alone in a dark and sequestered glade. There is a 
terrible earnestness in the struggle, and the attitudes suggest 
the reality of the deadly combat, it is no stage fight." — Echo. 

" Is startlingly intense, and like his « Hunted down ' High- 
lander, in Gallery No. i, lends itself readily to the peculiarly 
rugged and impetuous handling of the artist. The power and 
individuality of this artist as to invention, colour, and brush- 
work, are not to be gainsaid by amy "—May fair. 

" The composition, the attitude of the combatants in the 
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deadly fray, and the skilful play of light and shade are worthy , 
of Meissonier; but our English painter surpasses the 
renowned Frenchman in breadth of execution and vigour of 
effect." — Illustrated London News. 
" A most telling conception on a small scale." — Observer. 

206. CAUGHT BY THE GALE,— T. B. Hardy. 

" One of the cleverest and most original of the rising school 
of marine painters. The subject is the mouth of Boulogne 
Harbour during a gale when a chasse tnaree, a regular French 
coasting vessel, has just safely entered the harbour and is 
lowering her mainsail. Out at sea, but at no great distance, 
is a schooner beating up, and behind her a dismasted brig 
towed in by a steam-tug. On the right is one of the piers, 
where are figures in action cheering the crew of the chasse 
marie on their safe return ; while on the left are the west pier 
and light-house, over which the sea is wildly breaking. A 
busy, exciting scene, illustrated with all the artist's usual dash 
and verve." — Morning Post. 

208 REJECTED ADDRESSES.— R. Ansdbll, R.A. 

" A splendid dog picture." — Daily Telegraph. 

" One of Mr. R. Ansdell's highly finished and effective 
examples." — Morning Advertiser. 

" Mr. Ansdell is not happy in his model for the milkmaid, 
a girl being vigorously caressed by a group of dogs, who have 
rushed in and overwhelmed her with their affection. The 
painting of the animals is, however, excellent." — Echo. 

209 MUSIC LESSON.— F. Leighton, R.A. 

" A young Eastern mother giving a lesson on the guzla to 
her pretty daughter. These figures, and the little girl over 
the illuminated manuscript supported on a tortoise-shell 
reading-stand, inlaid with mother-o'-pearl, called " Study 
(268), suggest creatures of an Eastern ideal world as unreal 
as George Leslie's English one, and are not less beautiful — in 
their more luxurious, softer, and daintier way. We may 
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and softness than belongs to even the tenderest female 
loveliness." — Times. 

" Posed in the most charming way, and surrounded with 
accessories giving occasion for the most subtle harmonies of 
pale colours. It is altogether a beautiful picture ; though the 
beauty, through over refinement becomes almost visionary. 
The face of the child is scarcely a face of human substance ; 
it is a something that might be composed of sunlight and 

translucent colours Standing at a proper distance 

the modelling of these two figures can be properly appre- 
ciated, and very beautiful and delicate it is. The left arnif 
for example, of the mother or elder sister is exquisite." 

Daily News. 

" Mr. Leighton has smaller pictures than usual, but finished 
with care, and elegant as the daintiest eye could desire. ' The 
Music Lesson ' is one of these compositions." — Standard. 

" The woman and child form a " composition of great beauty 
quite equal to the artist s admirable ' Acme and Septimus,' 

but of a different kind There is beautiful and very 

delicate arrangement of colour in this picture ; a charming 
yet sober harmony is made to serve with the broad chiaroscuro 
and the flesh has been painted with scrupulous, almost too 
scrupulous care, and an over-refined style is apparent in some 
of the contours, even in one or two of the proportions of the 
figures. Nothing could be finer or in better keeping with the 
motive of the design and the nature of the subject than the 
execution, drawing, and painting of the left foot of the 
foremost figure." — Athenaum. 

" Has given us an exquisite piece of drawing and colour, 
the loveliness of which goes far to atone for the unloveliness 
of many things which hang near it." — Saturday Review. 

" The charm of the ' Music Lesson ' lies in the beautifully 
facile and symmetrical drawing of the two figures, in the 
wonderfully skilful representation of the silken draperies — they 
are not superabundant, since each fair musician is content 
with a loose jacket and pair of trousers — and in the luminous 
harmony which reigns throughout the picture." 

Daily Telegraph. 

" The drawing of the two figures is as near perfection as 
modern academic draughtsmanship trained in the very best 
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schools can be. The silky and gauzy textures of the draperies 
are marvellously executed ; and the only fault that the most 
fastidious hypercriticism could find in Mr. Leighton's work 
might be that the flesh tints are somewhat ' waxy ' in general 
tone. But a warm complexion is by no means a phenomenon 
among ladies of the harem, who take little exercise, bathe 
continually, and sustain existence mainly on the fumes of 
Persian tobacco and lollipops." — Illustrated London News. 

" The most envied morceau in the whole exhibition. The 
modelling of the hands and feet is perfect, the only failing 
being in the waxiness and want of expression in the faces." 

Observer. 

" A charming study of two female figures in Eastern costume, 
and seated upon a bench of variegated marble, the elder 
teaching the other to play upon the guitar." — Morning Post. 

" Nothing could well be more perfect than the drawing and 
modelling of the arms and hands and the bare feet, or more 
expressive than their action, but they are not made of 4 the 
common clay of humankind ; ' they are more like tinted ivory 
than living flesh. The delicate tints of colour are well 
arranged, but they are almost sensuous in their excessive 
suavity." — Globe. 

" Mr. F. Leighton, R A., who has painted many magnificent 
works in his time, cannot fail to add to his great and deserved 
reputation as an artist of refined perceptions by his * Music 
Lesson.' Anything more charming could scarcely be 
imagined. A young lady is giving a child a lesson on the 
mandoline, and in this simple incident the artist finds a con- 
genial theme for his versatile pencil. It is treated in the 
classical method, smoothly painted and highly finished, and 
the draughtsmanship is marvellously accurate and masterly. 
Let the spectator not fail to notice the feet of the two figures. 
There is nothing finer than this work in the entire Exhibition." 

Morning Advertiser. 

"This artist aims after a degree of finish and an 
elaborateness of execution which is attained, we think, by no 
other painter of the present day. This gives to his work a 
character quite its own ; his flesh is almost like tinted ivory, 
but his drawing is masterly, and there is a refined sense of 
beauty and repose in every subject he places before us." 

Echo 
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" Both the girls are fair and of a loveliness exceedingly soft 
and winning. The dainty action of the fingers will be 
observed also, and the wonderfully soothing sweep of his lines 
and the harmonious bodying forth of the whole conception." 

May fair. 

210. THE WORLD FORGETTING; SUNDAY 
AFTERNOON IN KENSINGTON GARDENS, a.d. 1780. 
J. C. Horsley, R.A. 

" Depicts an officer who has just returned, wounded but 
convalescent, from the American war, taking an afternoon 
stroll with his pretty wife. The loving couple are so 
thoroughly absorbed in each other as to be entirely oblivious 
of the sneers or of the affected sanctimoniousness of the well- 
dressed crowd which surrounds them. The work is an 
admirably characteristic one, and abounds with Mr. J. C. 
Horsley's many and long-acknowledged qualities of 
excellence."— Daily Telegraph, 

" A girl who, in her delight at a meeting with her lover, is 
unconscious that other folks, and envious ones, too, are 
looking on. The gay and motley group is ably painted." 

Echo. 

" Would have been better to our thinking without its other 
title, " The World Forgetting." The girl who hangs with 
such ostentatious fondness on the arm of the handsome 
Sergeant of the Guards with his arm in a sling, fresh, wc 
may suppose from the American campaign or the triumphant 
relief of Gibraltar, really justifies the virtuous indignation of 
the old lady in the black hood, who is blushing behind her, 
and the stern frown of the respectable gentleman in front. 
Such billing and cooing is not proper in a public place. Not 
a look in this picture but is too pronounced." — Times. 

215. -HOME THEY BROUGHT HER WARRIOR 
DEAD."— P. H. Calderon, R.A. 

" The moment painted is when, after all other means of 
unlocking the fount of tears have failed, the old nurse of 90 
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years brings in his child. The mother has flung herself on 
her knees from her seat, clasping the child convulsively to her 
breast, while the natural flow of tears eases the o'erfraught 
heart. The burst of wifely agony is most powerfully and 
pathetically expressed, in a movement of perfect dramatic 
truth, and all the details of the picture are largely, har- 
moniously, and artistically treated." — Times. 

"When one thinks of Mr. Tennyson's tender and graceful 
little song, it is almost impossible to believe that this is not a 
pathetic picture. One transfers to it the pathos of the ballad. 
The body of the dead warrior lies on the bed, clad in mail, 
the head hidden, the toes prominent. The mother has given 
way to a passion of tears over the child, whom she embraces; 
and her face, which ought to be the centre of interest, is 
concealed from us. Now strong emotion almost inevitably 
seeks concealment; and we do not so much object to the 
turning away of the mother's face — her attitude, as it is, is 
very graceful— so much as to the prominence given to a 
number of other figures who don't assist at all, except in the 
way of distracting the eye .... But, after all, a great 
deal is left to the imagination in this picture ; and the song 
supplies it; hence it will probably be more popular than 
more successful works by the same well-known and capable 
artist.*' — Daily News. 

"The figures are skilfully grouped, and the picture is 
finished in every part with fastidious care." — Globe. 

" The picture has been completely studied, and all parts 
have been carefully thought out. There are no extraneous ; 
and it is remarkable, even among his works, for the force and 
rich depths of tone and colour it exhibits." — Athtnceum. 

" May, in many respects, be considered as the finest picture 
which Mr. Calderon has yet painted. It is a simple and 
grandly effective composition."— Daily Telegraph. 

"An elaborate illustration of Tennyson's 

1 Home they brought her warrior dead/ 
elaborated with matchless skill."— Morning Advertiser. 

" The figure of the dead knight in armour is seen stretched 
at full length upon the white satin quilt of a stately bed. The 
widow upon her knees by the bedside is clasping her child to 
her bosom in a wild transport of grief, while the old nurse 
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and the maidens look on tearfully. Mr. Calderon is seen at 
his best in this impassioned picture." — Morning Post. 

" The artist has nobly interpreted the Laureate's theme. 
The moment chosen is when the mother clasps her child in 
an agony of grief—* Sweet, my child, I live for thee.' The 
dead father is laid upon a bed, beside which the mother 
kneels with the child; the group of servants is well composed, 
and the colouring and drawing admirable. This is Mr. 
Calderon's best work," — Echo. 

" The drawing is very good, the colour rich and harmonious, 
and the execution bold but careful. As an effort of historic 
genre of an undefined period we willingly concede to it a high 
place."— Illustrated London News. 

" The scene is perfectly represented and a note of genuine 
pathos is sounded. There is no straining after effect ; the 
touching theme needs only simplicity of expression. . . 
. . There have been few illustrations of Tennyson more 
satisfactory than this."— The World. 

216. THE TIME OF ROSES.— F. Goodall, R.A. 

" A young mother, in a primly picturesque old garden, with' 
her baby in her arms, whose attention she is directing to a 
gorgeous standard rose-tree in full bearing — is a very pretty 
and poetical picture, combining the grace of Mr. G. D. Leslie 
with far greater strength and variety of expression than that 
artist usually displays. The tree has a sort of human interest, 
and is one of the personages of the scene; and it is the 
bloom of youth, the * time of the roses/ with them all. Nice 
skill is shown in the painting of the numerous flowers glowing 
in the trimly-boxed bed, as well as in the imitation of the 
tone and texture of the red bricks in the antique architecture 
in the background." — Morning Post. 

" The mother watches the child, and enjoys its movements 
and expression ; her figure is somewhat artificial, and as stiff 
in its pose as if we heard her stays creak, but this is not a 
defect in the ' Queen Anne ' style of painting. She is graceful, 
and not devoid of movement ; the baby is charming in its 
solidity and infantine seriousness and wonder. The back- 
ground is capitally painted, and the style of the whole is 
curiously like, yet quite unlike, Mr. Leslie's mannerisms." 

Athenceum. 
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" The tone of subdued colour is very agreeable and the old- 
fashioned garden is charming, but the baby is painfully 
small." — Echo. 

" Is treated in the simplest manner imaginable, and looks 
at first sight like a picture by Mr. Leslie." — Globe. 

219. DAYBREAK ON THE ATLANTIC. 
Robert Leslie. 

" One of three noteworthy sea-pieces here by this artist. 
Represents a tumbling liner of the old days, when steam was 
not, amid the Atlantic rollers, under the cold gray of morn- 
ing." — Times. 

" A fine, solid example of true and learned modelling of 
waves, expressing the movement of a ship with rare felicity ; 
noteworthy for just treatment of the atmosphere and broad 
sober colour." — Athenaum. 

220. SPRING-TIME.— C. W. Cope, R.A. 

" One's first impression on seeing this production is that 
here at least is a goal reached ; here can one rest, secure that 
there is no further depth."— Saturday Review. 

221. LEFT TO HERSELF.— A. E. Mulready. 

" A touching picture of a little child deserted by its heart- 
less parents." — Daily Telegraph. 

** Deserving of passing notice." — Morning Advertiser. 

234. COURT OF THE MOSQUE, PALACE OF THE 
ALHAMBRA.— Sir Henry Thompson. 
v " An appreciatively executed study." — Daily Telegraph. 

227. GERTY, DAUGHTER of GEORGE LEWIS, Esq. 
Louise Jopling. 

" Remarkable for breadth and simplicity of treatment." 

Times, 
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229. DISUSED HARBOUR, SUFFOLK. 
Walter Logsdail. 

" Mr. LogsdaU's ' Disused Suffolk Harbour,' and his scene 
' On the Beach near Lowestoft ' show a similar power of 
powerful and accurate record, applied to such subjects as 
weedy timbers, old boats and their gear, &c, by the sea." 

Times. 

A perfect gem, photographic in its minute concentration 
of details within a narrow focus, but broad and firm in treat- 
ment." — Daily Telegraph. 

" A capital vista of a pier and channel." — Athenaum. 

231. LA SIESTA.— Florence Bonneau. 

" A tolerably successful plagiary on Mr. Tadema in manner 
and subject. A damsel lies on her back by the side of an 
impluvium." — A thenaum. 

233. SPRING FLOWERS.— Edith Elmore. 

" Wall-flowers in a porcelain cup, are first-rate studies in 
colour, and the lady's style is good and broad-." — A thenaum, 

238. UNWILLINGLY TO SCHOOL.— Erskine Nicol, A. 

" A very broadly painted group, showing an old Scotch 
dame doing her best to coax a braw ' little Hieland laddie,' in 
a kUt and a blue bonnet, and with a pair of cheeks like unto 
two Ribstone pippins, into going to school. The contest of 
emotions in this work is exquisitely rendered." 

Illustrated London News. 

" Mr. Erskine Nicol is happily comic in this picture. An 
ancient Scottish dame employing coaxing instead of coercion, 
and tenderness instead of the tawse, to induce some small 
Jock or Sandie to face the awful Dominie." — Daily Telegraph. 
t " A good example." — Morning Advertiser. 

" Is comparatively speaking, heavily handled, crudely 
coloured, with excess of red and black in the lights and half 
tones ; the modelling is blurred, and the expression, though 
not without merit, is common, not to say vulgar." — Athenceum. 
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2 3 g. SUMMER FLOWERS.— Vicat Cole, A. 

" A vista of a full stream, enriched with foliage, rushes, and 
floating flowers, gleams of light and flying shadows. It is 
painted with unusual attention to aerial perspective, but a 
superabundance of paint is still obvious.'' — Athenaum. 

" Especially to be admired for its breezy atmosphere and its 
delicate silvery grey tone." — Morning Post. 

" A large and important landscape in this Master's best 
manner." — Morning Advertiser. 

" A glorious picture." — Daily Telegraph. 

240. THE COUNTESS OF WHARNCLIFFE.— A, 
Stuart Wortley. 

" In this admirable portrait the figure, of life-size, is 
represented as passing from the room which is the scene of 
the picture into another beyond, the left arm being raised as 
in the act of lifting the curtain which drapes the entrance. 
The contour of the head greatly turned over the left shoulder, 
so as to [reveal the face in profile, is instinct with classic 
elegance. The expression of the countenance is spiritedly 
truthful and characteristic, the form is finely drawn, and the 
pose is remarkable for quiet dignity and stately grace. Equal 
skill and taste are displayed in the treatment of the costume, 
the lustrous quality and peculiar textile fabric of the black 
velvet dress and the delicate design of the white lace with 
which it is trimmed being all imitated with subtle accuracy. 
True artistic feeling pervades the colouring and the composi- 
tion of the picture, subdued tones prevailing, and no 
superfluous accessories encumbering the canvas, only to 
disquiet the vision. The massive architecture to which the 
draperies give an effect at once rich and sombre supplies a 
background sufficiently picturesque, though not so elaborately 
decorative as to distract attention from the figure. In a word 
the picture is graceful as vigorous, and it is distinguished 
by an all-informing air of refinement which renders it one of 
the most interesting and attractive in the gallery." 

Morning Post, 

"A decidedly vigorous effort by a rising yovuag painter, 
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whose other works are by no means unworthy of future 
notice." — Daily Telegraph. 

" Suffers from being hung too high." — Saturday Review. 

" Shows more character than beauty ; the shadows of the 
face are much too dark, but the portrait promises well for the 
painter." — A thenceutn 

244. A COOL RETREAT.— T. Sydney Cooper, R.A. 

" Showing a country bridge of broad and lofty span, with a 
cart and figures on the top and cattle in the river below. Mr. 
T. Sidney Cooper has produced a unique and picturesque 
work worthy of his best days." — Morning Post. 

" Mr. Cooper's principal picture this year is a good example 
of the painter, but fails to convey the sense of heat essential 
to its full significance." — Times. 

" This picture, viz., a sunny study of cattle under a bridge, 
must not pass unnoticed." — Daily Telegraph. 

" A study of cows ; we find them under a high-arched bridge 
over which a man is driving at considerable risk, we should 
say, to his neck." — Echo. 

" Cattle huddled together under the shadow of a bridge, on 
which are a horse and cart, seemingly about to topple over 
into the stream below, and a Cuyp-like gentleman, stiff and 
consequential." — Morning A dvertiser. 

A 

245. LA DINETTE.— Edouard FrSire. 

" The scene is a cottage interior ; there are refinements of 
tone in the picture, which few produce more happily than the 
artist. The still life is, as usual, capital, but the handling is 
rather thin, and most of the faces are but weakly expressive." 

Athenautn. 

" Is one of Mr. Edouard Fare's simply quiet and refined 
cabinet works." — Daily Telegraph. 

246. A BIT OF BLUE.— H. Stacy Marks, A. 

" A quietly ecstatic old china-maniac, handling a choice 
specimen of ' the six marks ware,] is as good in painting and 
in unforced humour and truth as this painter's pictures always 
are."— 'Times. 
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" The characterisation of the old connoisseur's face is full of 
spirit. Certainly, if the pride and joy indicated here are to be 
gained by the possession of a bit of crockery, it is a wonder 
the whole human race has not long ago gone mad about cups 
and saucers. " — Daily News. 

" A capital picture of character ; an oldish amateur con- 
templating a newly bought pot." — A thenceum. 

" The little work is without pretence, but in perception of 
humour and character, in delicate drawing and execution, it 
leaves nothing to be desired." — The World. 

" Shows that there is no living artist more capable than Mr. 
Marks of painting old gentlemen peering into the beauties of 
old china." — Daily Telegraph, 

"A dry old connoisseur minutely examining a piece of 
Oriental blue and white porcelain, doubtless a recent acquisi- 
tion ; the evident appreciation of his treasure, and the indica- 
tion of several other choice little specimens show that our 
friend is a good judge."— Echo. 

" Shows us an enthusiastic connoisseur handling with loving 
care a jar of blue Nankin porcelain which he has just taken 
from a packing case. A chalk drawing of the subject has 
been exhibited before, but the present work seems to be more 
subtle in expression, as well as more complete."— Globe. 

251. RESSALDAR SIRDAR ANOOP SINGH 
BAHADOOR, 
Native Orderly to H.R.H. Prince of Wales, (11th Bengal Lancers) 
Sidney P. Hall. 

" This artist, whose improvement as a painter is marked 
and continuous, sends a dashing portrait." — Daily Telegraph. 

253. LITTLE WISDOM.— Miss M. Brooks. 

"In this picture, viz., a young lady in a red sash, the 
artist has been highly successful."— Daily Telegraph. 

256. THE MOUSE TRAP.— T. Earl. 
" A very spirited picture "—Daily Telegraph. 
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258. AN EVENING REPOSE.-F. Sidney Cooper, R.A. 
" A mellow picture." — Daily Telegraph. 

259. REFLECTION.— S. A. Hart, R.A. 

" By looking at this picture we learn how feeble a thing is 
human imagination." — Saturday Review. 

261. RESSALDAR SIRDAR MAHOMED AFZUL 

KHAN KHAN BAHADOOR, 

11th Bengal Lancers, Native Orderly to H.R. H. Prince of Wales. 

Sidney P. Hall. 

" Sidney P. Hall contributes two excellent portraits of the 
Indian Native Orderlies to the Prince of Wales, who, it 
will be remembered, accompanied the Prince back to 
England."— Echo. (See also 251). 

262. MRS. FORSTER.— Jno. Collier. 
" A refined portrait." — Daily Telegraph. 

263. LADY VICTORIA LEVESON-GOWER ON 
HER PONY.— Sir. F. Grant, P.R.A. 

" The portrait, by the President, of ' The Lady Victoria 
Leveson-Gower ' is one of his best." — Echo. 



365. EASTON BROAD, SUFFOLK.— J. Aumonier. 

" Is a fine, brillant and delicate landscape, broad, warm, 
and airy ; flat sands, marshland, and a mere"— -Athenaum. 
" A striking transcript of lake and marsh scenery." 

Paily Telegraph. 
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266. IN TIME OF WAR.— T. Faed, R.A. 

" Founded on one of the most pathetic of Burn's ballads : 

' Within yon milk-white hawthorn bush, 

Among her nestlings sits the thrush ; 

Her faithfu' mate will share her toil, 

Or wi* his song her cares beguile ; 

But I wi' my sweet nurslings here, 

Nae mate to help, nae mate to cheer, 

Pass widowed nights and joyless days, 

While Willie's far frae Logan braes.' 
We hope that some of our younger artists who have taken to 
painting rustic life will pay some heed to this picture. They 
will see how it is possible to be realistic and truthful without 
rushing into squalor ; they will see, on the other hand, how 
the wife of a tarm-labourer can be made attractive enough 
without representing her as a refined and beautiful young 
lady who has somehow got into coarse clothes ; and they 
will see, above all, how pathos can be suggested with that 
reticence which is due to the self-respect of art. Here there 
is no weak and vulgar appeal to public sympathy, but the 
self-contained and bitter thinking of one with whom life has 
dealt but hardly. There are no histrionics about this lonely 
woman who is tending her children, but a certain sternness 
of character, which is nevertheless compatible with profound 
sentiment. — Daily News. 

"Will find many admirers. A poor woman, in sorrowful 
contemplation, has a child in her arms, and two ruddy ones 
asleep on the bed close by ... As a painter of familiar 
family incident Mr. Faed has seldom painted a more touching 
subject." — Morning Advertiser. 

" One of those Scottish interiors in the delineation of which 
Mr. T. Faed, R.A., stands well-nigh unrivalled." 

Daily Telegraph. 

" The painting is solid and truthful, and the tone of the 
picture is excellent." — Echo. 

"The scene is a Scottish Cottage, of course. A widow is 
sitting mourning by the side of a bed where two of her 
orphans sleep the sleep of innocence ; a baby is in her arms 
asleep ; the best point of design in this picture is the sympa- 
thetic action and expression of the dog who sits at the 
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woman's feet, and looks puzzled, but is full of feeling. The 
painting of the basket of firewood is clever ; the carnations 
lack cleanness, clearness, and precision of touch." — Athenaum. 

267. MISS DOROTHY TENNANT.— G F. Watts, R.A. 

" A picture of unusually delicate and rich colouring, with 
admirable carnations. The touch of the picture is not quite 
so firm as usual."— Athenaum. 

"The lady's picture is very lovely in its opaline scheme of 
colour. " — Graphic. 

u A charming portrait." — Times. 

268. STUDY.— F. Leighton, R.A. 

" A little Turkish girl sitting on a carpet, and peeping into 
the Koran, another charming study of Eastern life, although 
we are fain to suspect that this tiny Khanoum was born much 
nearer to Brompton than to Broussa or Bagdad." 

Daily Telegraph. 

" The graceful simplicity of this picture has a great charm, 
the treatment is truly refined, the face is lovely, the colouring 
throughout delicate and beautiful, especially in the leading 
elements — the pale rose and golden hue costume of the 
figure." — A thenaum. 

" A young Eastern girl studying music from a book sup- 
ported by a reading-desk richly inlaid with pearl, is exquisite 
in design, but it shows the same morbid feeling for waxy 
smoothness of surface and over- refinement of colour.' * — Globe. 

(See 209.) 

" A very charming example." — Morning Advertiser. 

269. THOMAS DIXON, Esq.— W. W. Ouless, A. 

" Mr. W. W. Oulesss portraits have vast merit. Painted 
with equal firmness and freedom they are invariably life-like 
and expressive, and display a general grace and brilliancy of 
treatment which imparts to them a distinctive and resistless 
charm," — Morning Post. 

(See Nos. 13, 402 and 496.) 



271. A COUNTRY BUTCHER'S SHOP.— J. R. Reid. 

" An unpretending but thoroughly good picture." 

Daily Telegraph. 



272. A LADY OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, 
J. Pettie, R.A. 

" A clean pasticcio from Vandyke, in the palest blue, with 
a fur-bordered black velvet cloak, effectively relieved against 
a background of delicate gold, in which, however, we must 
protest against the draping of the cloak and unsatisfactory 
treatment of the lace of the sleeves, which Vandyke would 
have turned to such graceful account." — Times. 

" The eyes and hair are lovely ; the mouth is piquant ; and 
the complexion has allowed Mr. Pettie to produce one of the 
most brilliant pieces of flesh-colour in the Exhibition. As for 
the picture generally, the bright, pure, luminous tints of it 
are altogether delightful." — Daily News. 

" This picture reminds us, and very happily reminds us, 
of the style and manner of a certain Flemish master who for 
a time sojourned in the precinct of Blackfriars, who died there, 
and was buried in old St. Paul's, and whose name was Sir 
Anthony Vandyck. ,, — Daily Telegraph. 

" Mr. Pettie might very fitly have called his * Lady of the 
Seventeenth Century " a souvenir of Vandyck, for it recalls 
without discredit the manner of the great master. In purity 
and force of colour this is by much the finest specimen of Mr. 
Pettie's art that we remember to have seen, and in its place 
upon the south wall of the large gallery it fairly overpowers 
every other picture in its neighbourhood. And yet there is 
no exaggerated realism in the picture. The brilliancy of the 
result is due altogether to the skilful combination of tints in 
themselves of rather delicate quality, and to the perfect 
freshness of the execution." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

" Is a daring and successful imitation of Vandyck, very 
magisterial in its handling and lustrous in its shadows." 

Illustrated London News, 
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273. T HE SOUND OF MANY WATERS.— 
J. E. Millais, R.A. 

" Here the painter reaps all the advantage of long years of 
careful, patient study in early life, when he traced with 
microscopic exactness the forms of objects in Nature, when 
stone, flower, and leaf came from his hand with a truth and 
exactness of details before unknown in modern art, and now 
with confident, free hand, he dashes in effects as in the present 
rocky scene. Huge boulders seem to rise out of the waters 
bearing the marks of ages upon their fronts. Torrents, appa- 
rently resistless in their might, dash down as if to meet in 
some vast lake to mingle in peace. Yet amid this roar of 
waters are peaceful nooks, foliage growing wild, and trees, 
among them the slender silver birch, in autumn's livery. But 
a glance at the picture would be better than any account of 
it. It is a miracle of robust painting. Mr. Millais, so it 
would seem, is not content to paint what he sees, but he has 
the ambition to paint what he hears also, and indeed the 
gazer seems almost to hear the 4 noise of many waters ' as he 
stands before the picture to which our remarks refer." 

Standard. 

u We turn with an expression of delight as unqualified as 
delight in purely realistic and imitative landscape can be, to 
this marvellous study of a Scottish torrent-bed.'* — Times. 

" The name most truthfully describes the picture, which is, 
doubtless, a faithful representation of some Scotch river, 
barred in its passage through a woody glade by rocks and 
boulders. The delicate greens and greys and the Autumn 
tints of the foliage, the rich lichen-covered rocks, the hissing, 
seething waters, are all vigorously, and withal poetically, 
rendered. There is no sign of animal life, except a solitary 
heron, which has been startled by the approach of some 
fisherman, perhaps, who will shortly cast his fly into one of 
the quiet pools among the rocks. A fisherman would be able, 
from a glance at the picture, to detect the very spot where 
the fish would lie. There is a most real and masterly render- 
ing of the aerial perspective in this picture. As we look on 
it we gaze, as it were, into it, and can minutely follow up the 
stream.— Echo. 
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" The whole picture is full of light, sparkle, and motion ; 
and its verisimilitude must be obvious even to one who has 
never crossed the Borders. It is said that when Mr. Tenny- 
son saw these rocks — the painted rocks, we mean — a week or 
two ago, his geological knowledge enabled him to give the 
names of the various strata that are here so admirably indi- 
cated — by no means a slight tribute to the artist's skill." 

Daily News. 

" By many judges considered the finest work that our most 
popular artist has ever produced." — Observer. 

" The foreground of rocks just above the fall will enchant 
painters. Observe, too, the golden bronze peat stain in the 
water, a much easier thing to reproduce, and consequently 
much more frequently reproduced by inferior painters, who 
might pretend to paint rocks like these, but only pretend." 

Athenaum. 

"The artist must have his scene before him, and must 
record its features on the spot, but he does this with a hand 
so powerful, an eye so keen, a command of his materials so 
absolute, that his work looks large, and swift, and broad, with 
all its minuteness, and leaves us able to take in a general 
impression from it as from the actual scene, without being 
hampered by the details, and without that sense of over- 
insistance upon parts, which is an effectual drawback to our 
attaining a due sense of the subject as a whole." — Graphic. 

" It may at once and frankly be conceded that this 
magnificent transcript of natural scenery is full of meritorious 
qualities, and that the production of such a work would 
suffice to place its author — had he done nothing more than 
this— in the foremost rank of modern landscape-painters." 

Illustrated London News. 

" The picture wants compactness, and seems to be wrong 
in the matter of aerial perspective. It has a look as though 
it were about to fall out of the frame." — Morning Post. 

" This landscape to our thinking, is unpleasantly hard, 
though it will probably attract great attention." 

Saturday Review. 

275. "WHO SHALL ROUSE HIM UP."— J. Nettleship. 

" Appears to be a work of some power; but it is hung too 
high to be fairly appraised."— The World. 
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276. PORTRAIT.— H. T. Wells, R. A. 

" May, technically, be said to be rather more plain and 
commonplace than simple, the last term implying purity in 
some degree, the carnations might be cleaner." — Athenaum. 

280. BIANCA'S LOVERS.— C. W. Cope, R.A. 

" One of those small and unpretending pictures of pathetic 
feminine sentiment, to which the painter has this year con- 
fined himself, rising to his highest [point of interest in the 
pretty scene from the Taming of the Shrew, where Hortensio, 
disguised as a music master, angrily assists at Lucentio's 
mock lesson in Latin construing." — Times. 

" Clever, conscientiously drawn, harshly colored, and 
generally hard in effect/' — Daily Telegraph. 

" His rendering is somewhat harsh and crude, but we like 
his work better on this occasion than we have done for some 
time past."— Echo. 

281. THE EARL GRANVILLE, K.G. 
G. Richmond, R.A. 

" A fine portrait." — Daily Telegraph. 

" A striking likeness." — Morning Advertiser. 

282. MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, AND DARNLEY, 
AT JEDBURGH.— A. Elmore, R.A. 

"This represents what was virtually the last interview 
between Mary and her infatuated husband, and the last effort 
made by the Queen to win back the love and confidence of 
one of the most selfish and the most irresolute of mankind. 
The earnest, pleading, soul-full, all-womanly expression in 
Mary's face and attitude has been rendered by Mr. Elmore 
with equal genius and executive skill." 

Illustrated London News, 
" The figures both of Darnley and the Queen in Mr. 
Elmore's picture are faultlessly drawn ; and albeit hyper- 
criticism might, at the first blush, take exception to the 
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extended arm of Mary as being excessively elongated, we 
hold it to be anatomically correct. The composition is 
gravely dignified, and the colour animated even to splendour." 

Daily Telegraph. 

" Weakness of character combined with stupid obstinacy 
are expressed in the sullen face of Darnley, as well as in the 
shifting, uneasy attitude of his figure, but the best point in 
the picture is the figure of the Queen. Nothing could well 
be more earnest than the expression of her face, or more 
significant and spontaneous than the action by which she 
stretches her arm across the table at which she is seated, and 
gently touches her husband's hand."— Globe. 

" An unusually successful picture, of a subject thoroughly 
in keeping with the artist's taste, for pathetic and passionate 

drama This is a capital piece of design, and the 

painter's idea is well supported throughout the work. Mary's 
face is very good, while Darnley's looks are capitally rendered. 
The effect and colour are ably combined, so that the picture 
tells as a whole, with rare good fortune, even for Mr. Elmore. ! * 

Athenau?n. 

" An important composition of Mary Queen of Scots and 
Darnley wrangling at Jedburgh." — Times. 

283. PRAYER.— Eyre Crowe. A. 

" A French girl is depicted kneeling before a crucifix in a 
side chapel of a large church ; her action is full of expression, 
her figure is neatly, soundly, and firmly painted ; the whole 
is solid and full of light, but the effect is hard, the colour is 
cold, and there is need of breadth in many parts." — Athenaum. 

" Shows a chapel with a woman lost in devotion, a capital 
piece of effect." — Athenaum. 

288. SCHEVENING PICK PREPARING FOR SEA. 
E. W. Cooke, R.A. 

" One of those flat-bottomed Dutch boats the artist paints 
so well, with sails spread, awaiting the rising of the tide to 
lift her off the sandy beach and make for sea." — Echo. 

" A capital piece of drawing : observe the outlining of the 
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boats, their rigging, and the sands ; but the clouds are 
sculptured, the sea is of ice, and an arid, harsh, and bitter 
* east-wind ' sort of atmosphere pervades everything." 

Athenaum. 

" A characteristic sea piece.*' — Morning Advertiser. 
" Is in the old and best manner of the artist." 

Daily Telegraph. 



289. THE LAST WORSHIPPER.— E. Benson. 
" Very solid and striking." — Daily Telegraph" 

292. EARLY PROMISE.— Joseph Clark. 

" A shy boy artist, whose works are being 

critically, but approvingly, scanned by the good humoured 
parson of the parish and his pretty and sympathetic daughters, 
while the other members of the young genius's family stand 
round anxiously waiting for the verdict." 

" Is one of the pictures purchased by the Academy out ot the 
Chantrey Fund. There is no painter of the humble, domestic 
school, not Webster, not Wilkie himself, truer in expression, 
and more blameless and often pathetic in feeling, than the 
painter who first started into notice some years ago with the 
4 Sick Child.' That picture has ever since remained the high 
water mark of the painter's true and pathetic sentiment, as of 
his technical excellence." — Times. 

"Is a work of humble realism, pure, wholesome, and 
English in sentiment, irreproachable in expression, and 
conscientious in details, but with ail-but entire absence of all 
sense of the pictorial elements in a picture, and a most 
disagreeable technical method, a work, in short, the purchase 
of which has been determined solely by appreciation of its 
quality of expression." — Graphic. 

"Not one of his best pictures, in expression, painting, or 
subject. A boy's drawing is being inspected by a benevolent 
parson, whose daughter — her hair plaited down her back- 
joins sympathisingly in the examination." — Athenaum. 

" Clean, careful, but too smooth."— Daily Telegraph, 
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293. A SUMMER HOLIDAY.— Fred. Morgan. 

" Mr. F. Morgan contrives to invest English rustic life 
with a certain grace and charm, while keeping near enough 
to the truth to reconcile us to his embellishment of its facts. 
He has, besides, the good sense to lay his scenes, as a rule, 
out of doors, and as he paints landscape with as much 
feeling and skill as figures, he gets the advantage of a bright, 
pleasant, and unvulgar setting for the personages of his pretty 
idylls. The subject is a graceful girl and boy fishing." — Times, 
(See 474 and 1334.) 

" Bright and sunny." — Daily Telegraph. 

298. BACK AGAIN.— Walter S. Stacey. 

" A sailor has returned to his old home, and is pointing 
with the stem of a clay pipe to some scar on his brawny 
arm, and his father and mother — the latter pale and 
agitated — listen to the yarn with wrapt attention. This 
picture is by Mr. Walter S. Stacey, who has carried out the 
idea with the feeling of a true artist. Mr. Stacey's name is 
not familiar to us, but there seems little doubt, judging from 
this example, that he has struck out a path that must bring 
him both honour and emolument." — Morning Advertiser. 

" A picture of a common type enough, but good in 
expression, and sound and solid in workmanship, of exactly 
the kind to appeal to average English tastes, if in no sense 
calculated to uplift them." — Times. 

301, FEEDING PIGEONS.— T. Armstrong. 

" A difficult pose admirably rendered." — Morning Advertiser. 

" Remarkably dry, but carefully studied." — Graphic. 

" Ultra pre-Rafaelite."— Daily Telegraph. 

" The picture exhibit a /s*f«fo-classical figure of a young 
woman in the act of feeding doves, but her face is modern, 
her head is out of proportion to the rest of her figure ; her 
costume exhibits mere pretences of drawing, study, and 
modelling. There is no body or limb in the dress, but the 
most unfortunate part of the figure is the right arm, which is 
curiously ill-drawn.*' — Athenaeum. 
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304. THE HUNTSMAN'S COURTSHIP. 

John Charlton. 

" Mr. Charlton not only draws and paints horses well, but 
has a pleasant sense of character besides, as shown here, 
where horse, dogs, happy huntsman, and coquettish lass are 
all good in their way." — Times. 

308. HENRY BICKNELL, Esq.— Sir D. Macnee. 

"We mark this picture for the highest commendation." 

Daily Telegraph. 

309. HOPE DEFERRED.— C. W. Cope, R.A. 

" A lady reclining on a couch and musing, a pretty and 
attractive, but by no means solid picture ; the best of the 
artist's four contributions." — Athenaum. 

" Unpleasantly coloured." — Daily Telegraph. 

310. GLEANINGS.— J. Sant, R.A. 

" The full length of a bright-faced girl, going into a door 
with a plateau of peaches, flowers and eggs, not brighter or 
fresher than her face, is Mr. Sant's most attractive picture of 
the year, and very charming it is. It would be well if every 
portrait painter would make a rule of sending at least one 
picture that rises above conventional portrait treatment. 
Portraiture is benefiting so much by occasional passage into 
the hands of subject painters, that it would be wise if the 
portrait painters would show now and then that they too can 
paint subjects. There is no reason why they should not be 
portraits too." — Times. 

" A young lady, a portrait we understand, of Miss Steuart, 
life size, appears about to step out of the frame, with her 
coquettish basket, containing the peaches and eggs which she 
has just gleaned. The lifelike expression of the cheery-faced 
lady, and the strength and accuracy of the drawing are alike 
excellent." — Morning A dvertiser. 

"As to design, it is prose in paint, but, as a portrait it is 
nicely treated, sound enough, and if not fine, attractive." 

Athenaum. 
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3". REDUCED THREE PER CENTS., (BANK OF 

ENGLAND).— P. H. Calderon, R,A. 

"A quietly humorous rencontre in an inner court of the Bank 
of England, of a proud beadle in the livery of the Old Lady 
of Threadneedle Street glancing up condescendingly from 
his Times to answer the, timid inquiry of a pretty little country 
girl, the guide and staff of her tottering old grandfather, who 
comes for his dividends in * Reduced Three per Cents.' " 

Times. 

i( Mr. Calderon at once awakens sympathy for the subtly 
delicate contrast of youth and age in the group confronted by 
one of the lordliest beadles ever depicted since the immortal 
4 Proud Young Porter ' in Thackeray's ballad of ' Lord 
Bateman.' " — Daily Telegraph. 

" The supercilious air of the pompous official is very good, 
but still better is the reverential awe with which the little 
country girl regards him." — Globe. 

" Bring us home and to modern times . . . The pretty 
diffidence of the girl is very charming indeed in its fresh 
simplicity . . . There is abundance of true humour in 
the face and attitude of the beadle. The architecture, though 
carefully painted, is rather hard and lacks dash, an 
uncommon shortcoming with our artist ... It seems 
to us deficient in brightness, and to lack shadows, if not 
bright lighting." — Athenaum. 

313., THE SPIDER AND THE FLY. 
H. Stacy Marks, A. 

"A yellow-haired, soft-looking simpleton in a primrose- 
hued suit of Charles L's time, borrowing away his patrimony 
from a sanctimonious old usurer, who, conscientious after his 
fashion, insists on reading to the young wastrel, every word 
of the deed of which he does not care to understand a word, 
and probably could not understand one, if he tried ever so 
hard. All the accessories— deeds and deed chests, the strong 
box on the table, the safe in the wall with its bolts and bars, 
the clock, the various pledges wrung from other victims of 
the wily old blood-sucker, have a significance it is pleasant 
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to trace through all of them, and concur to place this in the 
the first rank of the painter's many achievements in the 
delineation of characters and manners as true now, for all 
their antiquated garb, as they were then." — Times. 

" A gaily-dressed gallant comes to obtain further subsidies 
from an old money lender. There is quite a flood of light on 
the brilliantly yellow doublet of the cavalier — in fact, the 
contrast is almost too great between that glow of colour and 
the sober hues of the mouldy den of the 'spider.' But the 
curiously shrewd and humorous expression of the money 
lender is excellent ; and his haunt has been made the occasion 
for grouping together a large amount of carefully-wrought 
detail." — Daily News. 

" The characters of the men are nicely discriminated and 
forcibly contrasted. That the usurer condescends to lend 
money on more tangible and portable securities is evident 
from the great amount of miscellaneous and valuable objects 
scattered about his room — gold and silver vessels, suits of 
armour, pictures, and the like. All these accessory matters 
are admirably painted, and add greatly to the picturesque 
aspect of the scene." — Globe. 

"Elaborate and wonderfully well painted." 

Daily Telegraph. 

"A picture showing high dramatic power 

Both figures are excellently conceived, and, if there could be 
any danger of the spectator's mistaking the moral of the 
picture, with numerous articles left in pledge with the usurer 
would suffice to obviate error. These objects are capitally 
painted, and they include carpets, vessels of gold and silver, 
and pieces of armour. The gallant's figure is the best part 
of the design. The clear, bright lighting, not without coldness, 
as becomes the den of the usurer, nor hardness, an equally apt 
quality, coincides well with the character of the place, and is 
a sign of the solid and careful work of the highly accomplished 
artist." — Athenaum. 

" In his portrayal of the ' chill, dull, dark and musty den,' 
Mr. Marks has taken liberties with his subject, as well as in 
that of the sallow miser, who really at heart looks rather a 
good fellow, while the room is trimness itself."— Ofamw. 

" Is in Mr. Marks' finished style, and as near perfection in 
draughtsmanship as possible." — Morning Advertiser. 
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" There is not much character in either figure, and the 
number and obtrusiveness of the various articles of furniture 
sadly interfere with the interest of the picture. In fact, the 
men look like accessories to the tables and chairs." 

Morning Advertiser. 

317. THE CAPTAIN'S BOOTS. -P. King Salter. 
" Very droll and quaint." — Daily Telegraph. 

319. IDLENESS.— L. J. Cowen. 
" Highly praiseworthy." — Daily Telegraph. 

320. A BIT OF BONCHURCH IN THE OLDEN 
TIME.— E. W. Cooke, R.A. 
" Quite worthy of the artist's reputation." — Athenceum. 

323. ENTRANCE TO THE HALL OF LAS DOS 
HERMANAS FROM THE COURT OF LYONS. 
Kate Thompson. 
" We mark this for special commendation." — Daily Telegraph. 

329. A TIDAL RIVER.— Joseph Knight. 

" Admirable for its truthful expression of cold darkling 
water, a leaden sky, a bleak atmosphere, and the gradual 
coming on of dusk — altogether a comfortless look-out for the 
sportsmen who, with their punt in a nook of the river, have 
come in search of wild duck." — Morning Post. 

" Impressive as this painter's work rarely fails to be, it also 
suggests the question whether it be wise to keep so persistently 
to twilight as Mr. Joseph Knight has been doing."— Times. 

" Is the solitary landscape which has sufficiently commen- 
ded itself to the Chauntry Commissioners to warrant its 
purchase." — Observer. 

" Slightly fantastic in composition, but is full of talent." 

Daily Telegraph. 
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331. I KNOW A MAIDEN FAIR TO SEE; TAKE 

CARE!— S. Sidley. 

" We may at once pity and envy those who know S. 
Sidley's ' Maiden Fair to See,' who smiles so wickedly from 
behind her flowers." — Times. 

332. A TALE OF TWO CONQUESTS.-Carl Roff. 

"The first appearance here of a very popular Bavarian 
painter, enables us to understand his popularity by the grace 
with which he has invested the fair girl, whose gruff old 
husband, or accepted suitor, studies the map of the American 
campaign while the handsome young wounded officer studies 
the lady's face." — Tims. 

333. THE HON. CONSTANCE LAWLEY. 

H. T. Wells, R.A, 

"The fine head has inspired Mr. Wells to exhibit 
animation'in a very unusual degree, and there is a charm in 
the realization of his ideal ; the hands and arms are carelessly 
drawn and worse painted." — Athenaum. 

334. TORMORE.— G. E. Hering. 

" A weird Scottish level of mere and moorland at sunset, 
with three Celt gray menhirs breaking the watery level, 
memorials not of forgotten faith, as the painter's motto in the 
catalogue assumes, but of buried chieftains, as the sounder 
theory of such stones and their uses now teaches us." 

Times. 

337. " HE SHOT A FINE SHOOT." — Shakespere. 
J. C. Hook, R.A. 

" A brilliant green glimpse of a Surrey valley, from a fore- 
ground enlivened with the rather miscellaneous produce of an 
autumn shooting— plovers, bald coots, a wild duck, and a 
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pochard, with the title from Shakespeare, 4 He shot a fine 
shoot.' Let us hope it was not after close time." — Times. 

" A delightful tableau of rural life, in which, however, the 
background fails, somehow, to harmonise with the group of 
dead game — wonderfully well painted as it is — in the fore- 
ground." — Illustrated London News. 

" A marvellously good landscape, but with a foreground of 
dead game curiously out of focus." — Daily Telegraph. 

"The disproportionate size of the dead game, and the 
excess of blackness in the shadows which accompany them, 
seem to indicate that these features and the landscape were 
painted at different times and in different lights. There is 
superb free-handed painting in the stem of a beech sapling on 
our left in front of the picture," — Athenaum. 

339. FROM " UNHARBOUR'D HEATHS." 
Frank Walton. 

" Is a good example of one of those breezy Surrey views of 
which F. Walton is equally a master in oil and water colour." 

Times. 

343. CRITICS ON COSTUME: "FASHIONS 
CHANGE."— J. C. Horsley, R.A. 

"Mr. Horsley has taken the preposterous modes of 
George IV., with their piled and powdered curls, their-enor- 
mous flapping hats, and their pigeon-berthes, to show up the 
stiff stomachers and padded hips of Elizabeth. The lady in 
profile is very pretty. Was it by way of foil that the painter 
introduced such a vacant-looking doll as the lady who shows 
a full face at her side?" — Times. 

344. TOWING ON THE NILE.— F. A. Bridgman. 

" Is the best of Mr. F. A. Bridgman's three Egyptian 
pictures represents a well-known passage of the Nile voyage, 
the flat-topped border of rocky heights, with the fringe of 
light-green cultivation at their base, the picturesque dahabieh, 
with its latteen sail lowered now that the wind has fallen, 
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and the parti-coloured crew, types of the various motley 
population of Egypt— Fellah, Copt, Nubian, Abyssinian, and 
Negro— cheerfully tugging with uniform strain on the toe- 
rope, to the monotonous chant of their black and brawny 
leader. This is a very well-drawn and well-painted picture, 
both in figures and landscape, and a faithful souvenir of Nile 
voyaging. 1 ' — Times. 

" Effective but excessively coarse, not to say common and 
vulgar in painting.*' — Athenaum. 

345. MRS. GRAHAM MENZIES.— R. Lehmann. 
"A thoughtful portrait."— Daily Telegraph. 

348. A HUNDRED YEARS AGO.— Tom Lloyd. 
" We notice with applause." — Daily Telegraph. 

354. DATE PALMS AND BANANAS. 

E. W. Cooke, R.A. 

"One of this artist's fine studies during his Egyptian 
tour." — Morning Advertiser. 

355. DAILY BREAD.— G. Pope. 

"A touching little picture of a widow, earning a poor 
livelihood for herself and the child at her feet, by copying in 
a picture-gallery, an unexaggerated bit of not unfamiliar 
pathos." — Times. 

" Pathetic without being gushing."— Daily Telegraph. 

359. A BEND IN THE RIVER.— A. W. May. 

" One of those cool, misty, gray river views, lush with 
wood and weed, of which this young painter has, thus far, 
made a speciality, and which are both true and pleasing 
within their range of subject and effect." — Times. 

360. SUSPICION. Sir F. Grant, P.R.A. 

" Shows the President in the unfamiliar character of a 
painter of red deer," — Times, 
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364. THE MEADOWS.- Mark Fisher. 

" One of those more vigorous cattle ; pieces of which the 
artist has learnt the secret from the Belgian cattle painters, 
and is immeasurably more pictorial, while no less true, and 
far less teaboardy, than the work of our established English 
masters of such subjects." — Tims. 

" Admirably true to marshy nature."— Daily Telegraph. 

366. DOGE AND SENATORS OF VENICE IN 
COUNCIL.— Sir J. Gilbert, R.A. 

" One of those effective picturesque groupings, with which 
we are familiar from this deft hand, both in oil and water 
colours, of Procurators in black and Senators and consiglierie 
in red, round the Doge, on whose hangings of gold brocade 
strikes a ray of well-directed sunlight, while the Doge's 
silvery robes are brought out in effective contrast against the 
red dress of a secretary, who holds up for his scrutiny a heavy 
volume of reports." — Times. 

" Here the figures have great individuality, and the colour 
is excellent, though one cannot but wonder that the painter 
should have chosen for his material so coarse a piece of canvas 
that the texture appear through the paint." — Morning Post. 

" Displays a wonderful faculty for picture making, and was 
inspired by old types, not the product of the artist's genius ; 
and it was produced, no doubt, with the utmost facility, with 
with undeniable felicity, with singular completeness as far as 
it goes, and yet does not touch the heart in the least, nor is 
there an indication that it cost the artist any toil worth 
speaking of." — Athenaum. 

" Exquisitely drawn and harmoniously coloured." 

Morning Advertiser. 

367. SOUTH PORCH, LINCOLN CATHEDRAL. 
Walter Logsdail. 

" It is satisfactory to mark, in the person of Mr. Walter 
Logsdail — a name not very familiar to the public — an 
architectural painter of the very highest capacity.'* 

Daily Telegraph, 
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368. HIGH LEVEL BRIDGE, NEWCASTLE-ON- 

TYNE; EVENING.— John O'Connor. 

" The pendant of his picture of the same scene by gray 
morning light (431), gives us a faithful record under both 
aspects of one of the most picturesque town views in England, 
but with a literal character to be regretted, as we cannot but 
think, in the case of a subject so rich in suggestions for 
more exceptional treatment under more striking effects/' 

Tims. 



371. A PASTORAL.— T. J. Watson. 

A charming passage of very common landscape— only 
broken ground, a tree, sheep and their shepherd, yet a poem." 

Times. 



374. THE HEIR OF THE MANOR.— Phil. R. Morris. 

" Has a good deal of spirit and showy technical qualities ; 
the scene is a glade of a park in sunlight and shadow ; the 
stupid ' heir,' a baby, and several deer study each other ; a 
graceful figure of a sister in white advances over the grass. 
The deer and the trees are dexterously, if not learnedly or 
solidly, portrayed." — Atkenaum. 
f " A chubby baby-boy, in blue and white, who has become 
an object of curiosity to the deer, in his mother's momentary 
separation from him, at once frightening and frightened." 

Times. 

*' Is full of Mr. Phillip Morris's well-known and admirable 
qualities of grace and refinement." — Daily Telegraph. 

379. THE LASS OF RICHMOND HILL. 

G. D. Leslie, R.A. 

"It is a thoroughly characteristic example of his art, 
displaying the sweetness, if not also the weakness, of his 
pictures.'' — A thenaum. 
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3 8o. FRIENDS IN ROUGH WEATHER. 
J. C. Hook, R.A. 

" Is a very stirring and broadly effective sea piece, based 
on the custom prevalent in some parts of Devonshire of 
training dogs to swim through the surf to boats returning to 
shore in rough weather and bring to shore a rope by which 
those on land haul the craft to the beach." 

Illustrated London News. 

" The motion of the sea is given with characteristic facility 
and skill ; the figures are full of action, as becomes Mr. Hook 
but the work, on the whole, is less searchingly treated than 
most of his productions. The aerial effect and the design are 
admirable though parts of the picture are somewhat thin." 

AthencBum. 

" Fails in that no force of wind is indicated by the fisher- 
men on the shore, whereas the hugh breaker betokens very 
rough weather. Besides, the men are too close to the wave 
about to dash on the shore." — Morning Advertiser. 

384. THE SISTER OF CHARITY: A DREAM OF 
OTHER DAYS.— A. Neumans. 

" Looks less like a Sister of Charity than a close cloistered 
nun, but it is pathetic in suggestion, and carefully, if rather 
thinly and dryly, painted." — Times. 

385. IN PENSIVE THOUGHT.— John Scott. 

" A solidly painted, effectively lighted figure of a girl in 
black, musing over her embroidery against a background of 
rich dark figured brocade, on which is hung a concave mirror, 
is one of the many good examples of good work from young 
and unknown men this year." — Times. 

386. SWEDISH PEASANTS IN CHURCH. 
Hilda Montalba. 
" A very charming work."— Daily Telegraph. 
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388. BASKET OF ROSES.— H. Fantin. 

" A beautiful and brilliant, solid and learnedly free study." 

Pall Mall Gazette. 

389. BRIDAL PROCESSION AT ST. MACLOU, 

ROUEN.— Eyre Crowe, A. 

" It has abundance of light, and there is a truly spontaneous 
sense of humour in the face and air of the big Suisse, who 
marches before the newly- wedded folks. The choice of this 
subject was surely a mistake on Mr. Crowe's part, whose 
serious character needs better themes, and fails in trivial 
ones." — Athenaum. 

390. ON THE COAST OF YORKSHIRE. 
Alfred W. Hunt. 

" There is a fine idea expressed by this picture ; its lighting 
is at once brilliant, pure, and broad ; the rocks and the sea 
are most learned studies, and the homogeneity of the work 
is beyond praise. Few artists paint so vigorously, and yet 
with so much of refinement." — Athenaum. 

" Has many passages of real merit ; the huge rocks and the 
broken foreground melt away into greyish distance, and the 
whole is in perfect keeping." — Morning Advertiser. 

"A magnificent Coast scene." — Athenaum. 

"An admirable rocky picture." — Daily Telegraph. 

391. PHARISEE AND PUBLICAN.— F. A. Bridgman. 

"Both power and pathos must be recognized in Mr. 
Bridgman's * Pharisee and Publican.' " — Daily Telegraph. 

" It is better painted than his other picture, but still the 
handling seems heavy and coarse. The motives are common- 
place, and the design is common-place, although at first sight 
telling." — A thenaum. 

396. VIEW FROM DON SALTERO S CHEYNE 

WALK, 1770.— Cecil G. Lawson. 

" Mr. Cecil G. Lawson must be heartily congratulated on 
the success he has achieved,"— Daily Telegraph. 
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397- VIEW NEAR BOCCA D'ARNO.— Giovanni Costa. 

" Composed with a rushy marsh, figures of girls, a gleam- 
ing grey river, far-off purple hills, a thunder-laden sky. It 
supplies a beautiful piece of tone, sober harmony of colour, 
lines ordered to perfection with graceful thought, a grave and 
dignified sentiment pervading all." — Athenaum. 

" Enjoyable by artists who remember the artist's noble, 
grave, and poetic landscape." — Atkenaum. 

402. WILLIAM FANE DE SALIS, Esq. 
W. W. Ouless, A. 

" Mr. W. W. Ouless's portraits have vast merit. Painted 
with equal firmness and freedom, they are invariably life-like 
and expressive, and display a general grace and brilliancy of 
treatment which imparts to them a distinctive and resistless 
charm." — Morning Post. 

(See Nos. 13, 269 and 496.) 

407. BY THE SANDHILLS, LANCASHIRE COAST. 
J. Adshead. 

" An unfortunate essay in portraiture by a figure painter of 
conspicuous ability." — Times. 

408. THE LAST INTERVIEW BETWEEN 
NAPOLEON I. AND QUEEN LOUISA OF PRUSSIA 
(mother of the present emperor of Germany) AT 
TILSIT, 1808.— E. M. WARD, R.A. 

" Mr. Ward has realised an incident, which actually took 
place, with convincing fidelity. Only the back of the 
Emperor is seen, but his unheroic figure, his head sunk 
between his shoulders, and his hands clasped behind his 
back, is very characteristic, and the figure of Talleyrand, who 
looks over his shoulder at the Queen with an air of exultation, 
is scarcely less good. The portraits have evidently been 
taken from authentic sources, and all the details of costume 
and accessories are scrupulously correct. The artist never 
spares either time or trouble to secure absolute accuracy in 
these matters." — Globe. 

" The rose lying at the Queen's feet is supposed to be the 
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same flower which Napoleon is legendarily said to have pre- 
sented to her at their first interview as a guarantee of his 
good faith, but which, at the distrastrous termination of the 
negotiations, Mr. E. M. Ward, with warrantable pictorial 
license, assumes that the Queen flung in despairing indigna- 
tion to the ground. The retreating figure of Bonaparte is, 
albeit the back only is visible, extremely life-like ; and the 
accessories are all carefully and conscientiously painted." 

Daily Telegraph, 

" The whole work is full of animation and dramatic vigour. 
The retreating figure of the victorious but ungallant Emperor 
of the French is admirably drawn, as is also the typically 
composed and dignified portrait of the father of the present 
Duke of Sutherland, who, as Lord Gower was present at the 
Tilsit ' festivities.' " — Illustrated London News. 

" Shows the Queen struggling with the pain and indigna- 
tion roused in her high and noble heart by the brutality of 
Napoleon at his last interview with her at Tilsit, in 1808. 

Tims. 

" A dramatic representation of the famous incident." 

A thenautn, 

409. YES.— J. E. Millais, R.A. 

" Mr. Millais's ' Yes ' is the third of his three women's 
answers to an all-important question of their lives, of which 
he has already given us the ' No ' and the * Yes or No.* As 
far as the expression of the fair girl's face goes, who here 
answers the grasp of her lover's hands and returns the look 
of his eyes so frankly and fearlessly, the picture is worthy of 
the best of its predecessors. The man's head, as much as 
we see of it, is manly and powerful . But there is a very 
intelligible outcry against the breadth, not to say roughness, 
of the painting of the girl's dress, and of the large space 
usurped by her lover's ulster and portmanteau. Of course 
the painter wanted to show that the man was starting for a 
long and arduous journey, and had given his love the last 
chance of reconsidering a promise which, if it be renewed 
now, will need rare faith, courage, and patience to keep. 
The story, at least, is plainly and powerfully told, and will 
be almost as effective in black and white as in colours.*' 

Times, 
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" The whole interest of the picture rests in the girl's face ; 
and that, it may be said at once, is one of the most tender, 
and beautiful, and pathetic faces that even Mr. Millais has 
ever painted. When one looks back on the series of women 
he has introduced into what may be called his story-pictures 
— as apart from his portraits, in which he has not always 
been careful to select his subjects — it is impossible not to be 
grateful to an artist who has rather gone aside from the 
formal and recognized types of beauty, and who has put 
down on canvas, with a living and breathing power that has 
carried them into every household, faces that speak of the 
possession of the highest and noblest of womanly qualities — 
tenderness, and self-sacrifice, and high courage. And this 
girl, with the earnest devotion and clear sincerity of her eyes, 
and the strangely pathetic pleading of her under lip, is well 
worthy to take rank with the heroines of ' The Hugenot,' 
* The Black Brunswicker,' ' The Order of Release/ and their 
compeers. As for her lover, he is a heavy person. The 
best point about him is the action of his hands. Doubtless 
the artist has intentionally done him some injustice, in order 
to let the full blaze of light and interest centre on the 
brilliantly painted and living face of the girl." — Daily News. 

" The principal charm ot the picture undoubtedly lies in 
the refined beauty of the girl's head and its truthful expression, 
but in general treatment as well as in executive skill it is 
altogether masterly." — Globe. 

" Is in Mr. Millais's most popular vein of invention, the 
companion to the well-known " No ! " of a former Royal 

Academy Exhibition The picture thoroughly 

satisfies its standard ; no one in Europe could paint a better 
work of the kind." — Athenceum. 

" If all in the picture were as fine as the expression of the 
girl's face and action, it would be another added to the painter's 
triumphs. But we canuot but feel the black silk dress coarse 
in treatment, and the shapeless Ulster of the lover too large 
and prominent in the composition." — Graphic. 

" Is the principal picture in this room. The woman's face 
alone will redeem it from the want of interest which so 
uninteresting a specimen of the male sex imparts to it." 

Observer. 

11 The girl is very beautiful, lovely in face and form, and a 
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perfect lady ; but she has set her heart upon the most 
ungainly of men. His sweetheart looks somewhat afraid of 
him, as well, indeed, she may, for he has the air of a man 
whom it would not be quite safe to answer in the negative/' 

Morning Post. 

" The picture is not a pre-eminently shining specimen of 
Mr. Millais rare gift ; but it is full of power and is sure to be 
talked about." — Daily Telegraph. 

" A work which seems too hurriedly executed. The girl's 
face has a strange and unlovely appearance of rouge and 
powder about it. In its expression there is a beauty from 
which the attention is unpleasantly distracted by the faithful 
rendering of the accessories of umbrella and portmanteau, 
which are not beautiful, and make the picture look as if it 
might be a magnified version of an illustration to a modern 
novel." — Saturday Review. 

410. A CHALLENGE.— Gourlay Steele. 

" One of those Highland Kyloe subjects of which we must 
confess ourselves thoroughly tired, as of gray Scotch mists 
and gray Scotch moors, mountains, and torrents, and Scotch 
fishing craft and fishing-coves and fisher-folk. All these sub- 
jects have been done to death since Peter Graham's 4 High- 
land Spate,' led the van of the Scotch Brigade. Since then 
scenes and subjects of the North have come like sorrows, 
' not in single spies, but in battalions,' till we cannot but feel 
we have had too much of however good a thing, and sigh 
* for fresh woods and pastures new.' "—Times. 

414. A CALM OFF THE FORELAND. 

Robert Leslie. 

" Represents the calm of a gray, sultry day off the North 
Foreland, with the lurid smoke of a steamer hanging in the 
windless air." — Times. 

415. RELATIVES IN BOND.— J. E. Hodgson, A. 

" Tunisian or Tangierian prisoners hauling up, through 
their prison bars, fruits brought them by their kith and kin." 

Times. 
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" The background comprises highly picturesque groups of 
buildings, a vista enriched with sunlight and shadow, thus 
producing a very agreeable effect." — Athenaum. 

"A Moorish prison scene, is full of telling characterisation, 
evidently studied on the spot, and realised with the thorough- 
ness of a true artist." — Morning Advertiser. 

421. Mrs. LUTTRELL.— Cyrus Johnson. 
" A lovely study in lilac."— Daily Telegraph, 

423. HARRIETTE.— J. Charles. 

" A study of a young lady, in flowered brocade and quilted 
blue petticoat, at the pianoforte, a portrait, of course, but so 
prettily treated as to be also a most attractive picture." 

Times. 

428. "THEIR HAVEN UNDER THE HILL." -Tennyson. 

J. E. Hodgson, A. 

" Mr. Hodgson's picture is a town and river landscape, too, 
but it is painted under the full light of common day, and 
derives no magic from its sky, no mystery from its masses of 
contrasted light and shadow. The masses and lines of the 
composition are carefully studied, but the picture, as a whole 
fails to lay hold of the imagination, and looks weak for its 
size." — Times. 

431. NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: MORNING. 
John O'Connor. 
" Broad, vigorous and luminous." — Daily Telegraph. 

432. ARUNDEL. — Vicat Cole, A. 

"There are breadth and grandeur in the treatment of the 
dark pile of town and castle overhanging the luminous river, 
with its shipping, and, above it, the evening sky, glowing 
with the underlight of the setting sun."— Times, 
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" Is simply one of the grandest pictures in the entire dis- 
play at Burlington House." — Daily Telegraph. 

" Especially to be admired for its romantic rendering of 
gold-tinged clouds at sunset and the soft effulgence of the 
after-glow shedding transient splendour upon the shades of 
evening. What a pity it is that the artist did not substitute 
trees for the ugly angular buildings to the right ? What his 
painting would have thus lost in fidelity to Arundel it would 
have gained a hundredfold in picturesqueness.' , 

Morning Post. 

434. HIS LAST VESPERS.— Walter Logsdail. 

" Walter Logsdail's ' South Porch of Lincoln Cathedral • 
(367), and ' His Last Vespers/ an old priest being helped 
down from his stall, bring into notice a new and vigorous 
painter of Gothic carved work in stone and wood." — Times. 

" A most meritorious work." — Daily Telegraph. 

438. LIFEBOAT RETURNING, A SEA TO 
STARBOARD— J. G. Naish. 

" It is solidly and carefully painted, well drawn, treated 
with profound knowledge of the movement of water, its 
surface, colour, texture, and tones, likewise as to the poise 
and swing of a 'large boat while riding on a great wave. 
It has abundance of light, and is in much better keeping as 
to colour than any former work by the artist ; there is some 
awkwardness, most injurious to the composition and detri- 
mental to the design, in the right arm of the coxswain, who 
is standing up ; if this were not relieved against the white 
sea there would be nothing to complain of. The picture is 
worthy of a better place for its good draughtsmanship will 
bear examination." — Athenaum. 

" Excellent in all that relates to boat, manoeuvring, and 
look and equipment of the crew."— Times. 

443. A QUIET MORNING IN EARLY AUTUMN. 
J. W. Oakes, A. 
" Is charmingly distinguished by its beautiful silvery 
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lighting, its full river gleaming on its way, and the hardly 
less bright and pure masses of clouds above-" — Athenttum. 

" Mr. Oakes's ' Quiet Morning in Early Autumn,' must, in 
our judgment, rank below his 'Cheviots,' though the sky 
has the quality of largeness and luminousness which this 
painter rarely fails to give." — Times. 

" Poetically treated." — Morning Advertiser. 

445. AN ETCHER BITING.— Jane Escombe. 

" Miss Jane Escombe's " Etcher Biting" is not, as might 
be supposed by the uninitiated, an artist in a state of hydro- 
phobia, but a well-painted and unaffected small half-length 
of a well-known etcher absorbed in close care of his plate, in 
its perilous passage of the acid. The painter has found a 
capital, because characteristic, motive for her portrait, and 
in the choice of such motives lies much of the secret of interest 
in portraiture. A painter who does not exclusively devote 
himself to portrait painting has the best chance of hitting on 
such motives." — Times. 

" A studious and intelligent work." — Daily News. 

446. — THE ANCIENT SPORT OF KINGS.— Sam Carter. 

" Our old friend the red deer at bay, a subject to which 
none has yet succeeded, strange to say in imparting interest, 
since Sir Edwin was lost to us." — Times. 

447. UNTRODDEN SNOW, WITHIN THREE MILES 
OF CHARING CROSS.— Andrew Mac Callum. 

" A. Mac Callum has had the [happy thought of recording 
in his * Untrodden snow, within three miles of Charing-cross/ 
the beauty of the Holland House cedars, when in winter 
sunlight their delicate violet shadows checker the sheet of 
wintry white ; a broad flight of terrace steps indicates the 
garden attached to a stately mansion.*' — Times. 

448. A RUNAWAY HORSE.— T. Faed, R.A. 

" Though admirable in parts, does not make a harmonious 
whole. Mr. Faed has taken great pains to tell the story, and 
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show how the scampering horse affects the various persons in 
the little village ; but, to say nothing of the triviality of the inci- 
dent, the production does not display any of that subtler 
power of which this artist is so distinguished an adept." 

Morning Advertiser \ 

" There are some well-designed elements, powerful local 
colour, and much tact ; but there are also many defects, such 
as disproportions in the figures, and much careless painting, 
especially in the flesh." — Athenaum. 

" This picture will no doubt be widely popular as an 
engraving." — Daily News. 

" Representing a whole village and its inhabitants thrown 
into the wildest state of commotion by the vagaries of an 
errant pony, we see a vast amount of excellent painting, 
ingenuity in posture, and vigour of expression substantially 
thrown away on a purely farcial incident." 

Illustrated London News. 

452. HOMEWARD.— Geo. H. Boughton. 

" The artist has, as usual, painted a suggestive landscape — 
an old man riding, with his daughter behind him, across a 
river to a pathway to still rougher uplands. The low tones 
of fast gathering twilight are saddening the scene, and one 
involuntarily draws a parallel between the life of the riders 
and the shadows of the gloaming. In no way can landscape 
to most minds be made so impressive and suggestive as by 
well-chosen figures, and Mr. Boughton always gives it this 
significance, while duly observant of selection of subject and 
composition."— Times. 

453.— HOME.— S. E. Waller. 

" A very happy and picturesque subject. Round the 
porch of an old Jacobean hall, where shattered casements, 
dimmed scutcheons, and weed-grown thresholds show long 
abandonment, the vines have grown wild over unused window 
and uncrossed doorway, and the deer from the neglected 
park have gathered to browse on the young shoots. One of 
the fawns peeps timidly round the corner of the house, as, 
through a creaking iron gate, half off its hinges, approaches 
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a tall young man in a half-mourning riding suit of the fashion 
of a hundred years ago, leading his horse with down-bent 
head, buried in sad retrospect. Nobody will forget this 
picture, of whatever other pictures here they carry the 
memory away with them." — Times. 

" Amplified and worked out with thorough originality and 
with brilliant success by the artist." — Athenaum. 

454.— THE STREET AND MOSQUE OF THE 
GHOREEYAH, CAIRO.— The Late J. P. Lewis. 

" There are numerous figures ; a strong effect of light and 
colour is powerfully indicated and elaborately drawn in the 
mode of the famous painter, and the work is valuable as 
showing his technical processes."— A thenceum. 

457 ._A SILVERY MORNING.— Thomas Nuson: 

" A very sweet picture of morning effect on a river-side 
flat, with distant woods." — Tims. 

464. CHRISTMAS EVE.— Heywood Hardy. 

"We have the cross-country postman in his mail-gig, 
caked with snow, his horse scarcely able to make his way 
over the thickly-covered, bleak moorland. Woe to the man 
if the wind rises and he is overtaken by the night. There is 
pathos in the suggestion of his cold labour, while those he 
works for sit by the fire ; and a suggested contrast of the 
pace he is able to travel and the eagerness with which the 
contents of his mail cart may be awaited." — Times. 

" Exquisitely painted." — Morning Advertiser. 

" A spirited representation of a mail cart in a snowstorm." 

Morning Post. 

467. LOVE'S LETTER-BOX.— Lionel J. Cowen. 

" As charming a subject as painter need desire in three of 
the graceful peasant girls of the Riviera in an orange garden, 
one of them, amid the jesting of her companions, reading a 
love letter which has been dropped into her basket, as it hangs 
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from the tree. Knowing that such things are done, one can 
read the picture, but the ' Letter-box ' will hardly be under- 
stood by those who do not know the region." — Times. 

" Most dexterously rendered and delicately finished." 

Daily Telegraph. 



468. A HIT, A VERY PALPABLE HIT.— J. E. Clayton. 

" Is a capital study of a painful subject— a wild drake hit 
in the wing while leading the flight of his harem — and almost 
knocked head over heels by the shock of the shot." — Times. 



469. A READER.— A. Moore. 

" The fairest picture in the whole fifteen hundred . . . 

The very essence of purity of colouring 

has been introduced by Mr. A. Moore into this single figure, 
which, clad in the artist's peculiar shade of red, overhung 
with white, stands engrossed in the pamphlet she evenly 
balances in her hands. All Mr. Moore's works testify to that 
rare quality of the good effect produced by contrast of colour, 
and the value obtained by placing it judiciously in small 
quantities." — Observer. 

" Sparkles with myriad hues of prismatic beauty, like a 
true pictorial brilliant as it is." — Daily Telegraph. 

" A single standing figure, a study of delicate quality, in 
rose-pink and white, marked by the style and the manner of 
the author, of equal excellence to that of most of his pictures, 
but certainly not superior to them.— Athenaum. 



472. YARMOUTH, ISLE OF WIGHT.— J. W. Inchbold. 

" With some roughness of execution, more apparent than 
real, it combines a great deal of fine finish, just lighting, 
solidity, pure colour, and profound general and local truth. 
The carefully studied ordonnance of the aerial effect and the 
tones are worthy of high praise." — Athcnceum. 

"A slight and unelaborate but faithful view/'-rZaws, 
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473- WAKING.-W. F. Yeames, A. 

" A little child in bed, with the puzzled look of childhood 
aroused ; a capitally rendered expression and good attitude 
are here. She wears a blue dress, which is rather weak, but 
otherwise good in colour. ,, — Athenceum. 

" W. F. Yeames seems to have set himself the task this year 
of illustrating opposite extremes of innocence and guilt in this 
portrait of a baby, looking out on the world with those rueful 
eyes which babies sometimes open.*'— -Tims. 

(See 1,027) 

" A pretty little boy looking wonderingly around him, as, 
suddenly awaking, he sits up in bed/'— Morning Post. 

474. A PARTING SHOT.— Fred. Morgan. 

" The 1 Parting Shot ' is the last bit of banter or compliment 
from a French rustic at a gate to a couple of arch paysannes, 
who turn on their way from milking to send back their return 
fire." — Times. 

" Remarkable for taste in composition as well as for firm 
and expressive draughtsmanship." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

" Is commendable for good draughtsmanship, and for the 
thorough realisation of the banter which is going on between 
the villagers as they separate." — Morning Advertiser. 



475. HARVEST DECORATIONS.— D. W. Wynfield. 

" Girls preparing harvest home decorations for a church, is 
scarcely as interesting as it might have been."— Times. 

488. RESCUE.— John Charlton. 

"Stabled horses, in all the ungovernable terror of fire, 
some having brought themselves down, half hung, in their 
frantic struggles with their halters, others furiously kicking, 
all in the wildest terror, is an effectively-painted picture of a 
scene than which none is better adapted to show off good 
drawing of the horse in violent action."— Times. 
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489. LOSS OF A BARQUE IN YARMOUTH ROADS. 

H. Moore. 

" A vessel aground and swamped by breakers. The move- 
ment of the waves is powerfully rendered, and the sea is very 
truly painted ; there is much beauty in the effect of light and 
local colour; the modelling, though the reverse of smooth, is 
characteristic of the painter." — Athenceum. 

" We have already referred, with a question of the truth of 
H. Moore's representation of the churning waters as all of 
but one colour, both breakers as they form and breakers as 
they burst. But we have a more serious question — is not 
Mr. Moore unjust to himself in the repetition year after year 
of gray English surfs and seas, till we turn away from them 
in utter satiety ? They impressed us much at first. They 
have ceased to impress us at all. They are like the Bavarian 
Munthe's snow-pieces, of which there is a yery good example 
(694.) But he has not been so long at work on his speciality 
for the English public, at least, as Mr. Moore on his 
gray seas." — Times. 

490. THE FRUIT-SELLER.— P. H. Calderon, R.A. 

" A bright little Provencal fruit-seller."— Times. 
" A veritable Eve who offers you an apple with an irre- 
sistible air of importunity." — Morning Post. 

496. THE RT. HON. RUSSELL GURNEY, Q.C., M.P., 

RECORDER OF LONDON.— W. W.Ouless, A. 

" Mr. Ouless, now foremost among our portrait-painters, 
exhibits one of his best works in his three-quarter length of 
the Recorder of London. The crimson robe is, perhaps, 
obtrusively brilliant, but the head is wonderfully fine." 

The World. 

" Mr. W. W. Ouless's portraits have vast merit. Painted 
with equal firmness and freedom, they are invariably life-like 
and expressive, and display a general grace and brilliancy of 
treatment which imparts to them a distinctive and resistless 
charm." — Morning Post. 

(See Nos. 13, 269 and 402.) 
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497. OLIVER CROMWELL AT MARSTON MOOR. 
E. Crofts. 

" Shows the General riding unarmed, with an escort of 
Ironsides, along the glacis of a hollow road, on which cannon 
are ranged, while below defile a regiment of Puritan pikemen, 
headed by their officer, pocket Bible in hand. The men look 
up in reverent loyalty to Oliver as he passes, and he down 
on them with critical rather than answering eyes." — Times. 

" Is the principal work in the sixth room. Mr. Croft is fast 
rising in his battle pieces into a serious competition with the 
fair lady artist Miss Thompson. ' Ligny * last year showed 
as great an advance on previous work as ' Marston Moor ' 
does on ' Ligny.' " — Observer. 

" Evinces great dramatic force. The horsemen and foot 
soldiery are painted with much care, and the grouping is 
thoroughly effective." — Morning Advertiser. 

500. The Rev. JOHN RUSSELL, M.A., Rector of 

Swimbridge, North Devon. — J, E. Williams. 

" Is a readily rocognisable portrait of the ' Sporting Clergy- 
man,' as he is called, which is cleverly painted by Mr. J. E. 
Williams, one of our most promising artists. There are few 
better portraits in the exhibition."— Morning Advertiser. 

502. THE LADY BALFOUR OF BURLEIGH. 
H. T. Wells, R.A. 

" Mr. Wells should have drawn the face of * The Lady 
Balfour of Burleigh ' with more care, and painted the flesh 
with more purity." — Athenaum. 

503.— THE FORTUNE TELLER.— E. J. Poynter, R.A. 

" Represents the antique mode of divination by water, and 
in a bath of marble; the elements of the design are two 
female figures, the one naked, having just issued from the 
water, with the surface of which her foot yet seems to trifle ; 
the other figure is closely and voluminously draped in broad 



folds of self colours. The technical object of the picture is 
to display the grand style in respect to the nude and draped 
figures, and, of course, to illustrate the skill of the artist in 
dealing with both. A certain severity of style and dryness of 
painting are quite in keeping with the intention of the artist ; 
with this likewise the slight animation of the expressions and 
action of the woman accords. The naked woman listens 
without much vivacity to the talk of her companion, who 
occupies a part of the bench at the side of the picture, and 
holds a sphere of glass filled with water, and earnestly gazes 
at it. Her black and red robes are capital in their colour ; 
their disposition is Michael Angelesque ; the pose of the figure 
is correspondingly sedate and graceful. The best part of the 
picture is the torso of the naked woman, a beautiful and 
learned example of modelling, with carnations ably relieved 
in tone on the marble background ; but these carnations lack 
a little of brightness and clearness." — Athenaum. 

" E. J. Poynter's diploma picture, ' the Fortune Teller,' 
introduces us to a Greek bath-room, where, on a seat of 
coloured marbles, sits a draped woman, in profile, looking in 
a crystal ball, while a nude girl near fronts the spectator, 
with another behind her, timidly awaiting the declaration of 
destiny. This is a work of avowedly academic character 
meant to display the technical acquirements of the accom- 
plished painter in severe drawing and classical disposition of 
colour, and is better qualified to serve its purpose than most 
diploma pictures." — Times. 

" A pretended sorceress ia seen foretelling the destiny of a 
Roman lady who has just emerged from her bath. The 
painting is rather hard and dry, but the figures are designed 
in the painter's accustomed severe style." — Globe. 

" Is much truer in drawing than his * Atalanta's Race ' of 
last year, and were the nude girl, who sits at the side of the 
marble bath listening to the draped woman who pretends to 
read her fortune in the glass globe, original as to pose, we 
should be inclined to pronounce it the best subject picture he 
ever painted. Objection may also be taken to the kind of 
models he has chosen. Any one at all familiar with the 
human form can see at a glance that this girl's fortune had 
been already carried out in fact, and that consequently what- 
ever was interesting in the sentiment of the thing had been 
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made by Mr. Poynter's treatment farcial. If he says we have 
misapprehended his idea, then we should say his idea was 
not one of the best to carry out upon canvas." — May fair. 

508. A FINE AUTUMN NIGHT : LUCERNE. 
B, W. Leader. 

" Lucerne on a fine autumn night, with the moon in the 
heavens and the lights in the windows, is an effective picture 
of one of the most striking scenes in Europe, which every 
traveller Alpwards has seen and none ever forgotten. This 
is at once the most picturesque view and the most familiar to 
English travellers, as it is one most widely commanded from 
the best rooms of the best hotels, these, of course, being ap- 
propriated, ^as a rule, to English." — Times. 

509. A BAPTISM OF FLOWERS.— Albert Goodwin. 

" Is a delightful spread of level copse-grown ground, starred 
with primroses and azure with hyacinths, with children revel- 
ling in the earthly paradise of those sweet scents and lovely 
hues." — Times. 

"Is a true landscape in its delicacy and solidity, giving, 
with richness, precision, and brilliancy, a glade in spring, dark 
firs and bare beeches, blue and yellow flowers in splendid 
abundance, and the ground red with last autumn's leaves." 

Athenaeum. 

" An affected title for a really beautiful study of woodland 
scenery in spring-time, the fore-ground carpeted with violets 
and primroses.' 7 — The World. 

510. A STITCH IN TIME.— Colin Hunter. 

" Colin Hunter's ' Stitch in Time ' and his « Daily Bread * 
are two more of his too-often painted bits of beach, with 
fishing boats and fishermen mending their nets, or landing 
their catch, of which there is nothing to be said but in praise, 
and nothing that has not been said twenty times already." 

Times. 
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516. — WHEN A MAN'S SINGLE, HE LIVES AT HIS 

EASE.— J. Watson Nicol. 

" J. Watson Nicol, a new exhibitor, as far as we know, shows 
both humour and character, with good technical painting, in 
his three bits of character and costume. The first without 
offensive imitation, reminding us of Marks, a Jacobean bach- 
elor in green doublet and trunks and yellow stockings on his 
unshod feet lying back in his well-worn arm chair, in a green 
chamber, enjoying the soothing delights of hisunchidden pipe 
or of an ungrudged flask of claret." — Times. 

44 There is strong comic individuality in the selfish old 
bachelor here depicted, who, lank and long as the knight of 
the rueful countenance, stretches himself longitudinally to the 
utmost tension ol his gigantic stature as, seated by the side of 
a table laden with wine and fruit, he watches with a look of 
luxurious languor the curling of his tobacco clouds in the air." 

Morning Post. 

" A picture of an old cavalier bachelor reclining at ease, 
smoking, a work which clearly infringes on the style we sup- 
pose to have been patented by Messrs. Orchardson and Pettie ; 
the chamber is as bare of goods as his own bones are of flesh." 

Athenaum. 

44 Mr. Watson Nicol has apparently studied in the school of 
Mr. H. S. Marks, and seeks to combine humorous expression 
with antique costume. His 4 When a man's single he lives at 
his ease,' representing a Bobadil enjoying wine and fruit and 
tobacco in the solitude of an Elizabethan chamber, is a 
thoroughly vivacious work capitally painted." — The World. 

517. — A NAUTICAL ARGUMENT.— C. Napier Hemy. 

" Mr. C. Napier Hemy never appeared to better advantage 
than in his riverside ale-house interior, in which some naval 
officers are holding 4 A Nautical Argument.' The idea is 
happily expressed." — Morning Advertiser. 

44 Sailors discussing a chart of the British Channel, a fully 
toned and powerfully characteristic work, with considerable 
humour." — A thenaum. 

"There is a fund of sober humour in this picture." 

Daily Telegraph* 
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518. THE MARCHIONESS OF WATERFORD. 
P. H, Calderon, R.A. 
" A pretty portrait." — Times. 

" A thoroughly good picture, remarkable lor character and 
exceedingly able in treatment." — Atkenaum. 
" An excellent portrait." — Morning Post. 

528. IRONSIDES RETURNING FROM SACKING A 

CAVALIER'S HOUSE.— E. Crofts. 

" Is the best battle piece in the exhibition. The grim 
Puritanism and bluff valour of the Parliamentarians, headed 
by a fanatical leader with an open Bible in his hand, is 
thoroughly characteristic, as also is the stern figure of the 
Protector, seated upon horseback, and surveying the scene 
with savage satisfaction from the summit of a hill." 

Morning Post. 

" Highly commendable for the perspective linear and 
aerial, and for the conception and execution of , the masses 
as well as of the details. — Morning Advertiser. 

536.-^LOOKING UP AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE. 
J. Watson Nicol. 

" We have a broad-shouldered, black-bearded citizen, girt 
in black suit, with a broad yellow sash, who might be a 
Flemish Guildmaster in the time of Alva, carefully feeling the 
edge of a serviceable-looking blade, chosen from several that 
lie before him, with a sort of ' God-send-I-have-no-occasion 
for-thee expression.' " — Times. 

" An old cavalier reviewing an ancient rapier, counting its 
notches, signs of battles fought in youth, a cleverly treated 
picture of its class." — Athenaum. 

544.— LINE FISHING : SOUTH COAST. 

J. W. Oakes, A. 

" Depicts, in a most effective way, an old town on a low 
shore, a cloud shadow traversing the elsewhere shining sea." 

Athcnaum. 
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545.— THE LATE EARL OF LEVEN AND MELVILLE. 
G. Richmond, R.A. 

44 Is more fortunate in this portrait than in any other of his 
productions now on view ; in it are character, careful model- 
ling, and good half-tones in the flesh." — Athenaum. 

547.— LADY PHILLIPS.— B. S. Marks. 

" An exceptionally able and carefully executed portrait." — 

Daily Telegraph. 

552. AUTUMN.— J. Linnell, Sen. 

" A famous hand appears at work in Mr. Linnell's Autumn, 
a little valley, in intense whitish sunlight, with rich autumnal 
trees, a stream, and a wide view over a rough country, the 
whole being strong in colour, and marked by the style of the 
painter." — A thenaum. 

" * Autumn' is throughout splendid, albeit somewhat violent 
in its contrast of tones."— Daily Telegraph. 

553.— DUTCH PINKS RETURNING TO KATWYKE 
FROM THE DOGGERBANK.— Edwin Hayes. 
€t A highly satisfactory marine picture." — Daily Telegraph. 

557. AUTUMN— P. F. Poole, R.A. 

" Shows us a country girl of low degree, but not on that 
account less impressionable or less observant, marking in a 
thoughtful way the first advent of Robin Redbreast." 

May/air. 

" Shows with characteristic qualities, a child in a cottage 
garden looking at a red-breast." — Athenaum. 

558. THE HIGH HALL GARDEN.— Ernest Parton. 

" In The High Hall Garden there are pretty, dainty figures 
of ladies, and a sunny, but rather heavily-painted back- 
ground." — A thenaum. 
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566. THE DOVE.— G. F. Watts, R.A. 

" The artist who has already succeeded most signally with 
a subject allied to that of this picture, never painted with 
more refined feeling for warm and luminous colour, or designed 
in a mood more truly epical." — Athenceum. 

" There is a weird and mystic effect about this picture 
which is beyond the pale of criticism, or perhaps we should 
ask whether it is likely that ivy would grow up this bare stump 
exposed on this solitary place." — Daily New*. 

" The most striking picture in the room, and has much 
poetical feeling besides technical worth." — Saturday Review. 

A strange weird work, full of genius." — Daily Telegraph. 

572. THE WALL OF WAILING JERUSALEM. 
C. Robertson. 

" Is careful and effective ; a well-known subject is displayed 
with some power." — Athenaum. 

" Painted with much force, is in good keeping and truthful 
in colour." — Morning Advertiser. 

" A very prominent picture in gallery 7." — Daily Telegraph. 

573. INTERCEPTED DISPATCHES.-Seymour Lucas. 

" Here there is much subtle humour in the trio who devour 
the despatches just ripped from the saddle flaps of the 
scowling courier, who sitting bound to the chair, is evidently 
conscious of the consequence his capture will bring about to 
those he serves." — Observer. 

574—576. THE STORY OF RUTH.— T. M. Rooke. 

" A highly artistic and carefully studied series of pictures 
produced in a very timid mode, not without curious affecta- 
tions in the crinkled draperies throughout ; having laboured 
but fine carnations, treated in a monotonous way; flesh 
beautifully, delicately drawn; but the whole so thin in its 
impasto, or the want of it, as to resemble stained glass. 
Good, clear colouring and a very rare refinement of feeling 
predominate the pictures." — Athenaum, 
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" There is much true feeling in this triptych, which is 
contributed by a young painter who seems to have studied 
the works of Mr. Burne Jones to good effect." — 

Saturday Review. 

" The * Ruth ' shows well trained skill in drawing, with 
Pre-Raphaelite attention to details, and a certain Oriental 
archaism, which will lead to its being classed, not improbably, 
with works of the Burne Jones and Holman Hunt schools, 
with which it seems to have little in common, though relish 
for the past in art is as apparent in it as for the enduring in 
Eastern life." — Graphic. 

" In a series of three panels the artist has illustrated 
different incidents in the story of Ruth, with a grace and 
taste that leave but little room for criticism. We might 
perhaps desire a greater force in the general scheme of 
colour, and a more expressive draughtsmanship in certain of 
the figures, but we could not wish a more careful arrangement 
of the chosen tints or a more skilful disposition of the figures 
in their space."-- Pall Mall Gazette. 

"The draperies might advantageously have been treated 
in a larger and simpler style, but the figures are very perfect 
in design and are admirably grouped. The various tints of 
sober colour are well arranged, and there is a great deal of 
unaffected pathos in the expression of the heads, especially 
in that of Naomi in the first picture." — Globe. 

" An undeniably fine work, though respecting its qualities 
opinions will be much divided." — Daily Telegraph. 

588. OVER THE BORDER.—J. MacWhirter. 

" A telling picture of evening on a rugged scene, a man 
galloping for life on a broken road, is more effective than 
sound, In fact the artist has gone over the border between 
fine and showy practice in painting, for his work is mere- 
tricious and pretentious, but having a spontaneous and well 
sustained motive to give it attractions for the uncritical." 

Athenceum. 

589. LAZARUS.— Briton Riviere. 

"Marvels of execution and expresssion are the animals 
which the unhappy Lazarus finds to be his only friends in 
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this world. They are just such dogs as the traveller meets 
with in every Eastern town, but especially at Stamboul — 
abject, mangy, half-starved, wolfish-looking creatures, apt to 
snarl and show their teeth when they are maltreated by 
thoughtless Franks, but at the bottom, humble, grateful and 

good-hearted creatures It is no mere wolfish 

glare which distends the pupils of the eyes of that dog which 
looks full in Lazarus's face. The beast cannot help looking 
somewhat wild and feral. . . . He eyes Lazarus, then, 
not with a cruel and devouring glare, but with a mien of 
infinite sorrow and compassion. . . . There is not a 
touch in Mr. Briton Riviere's picture without a very pregnant 
meaning and its own peculiar eloquence. As a rule, we 
object very strongly to sermonising on canvas ; but there are 
homilies and homilies, and when the discourse preached by 
this good English painter dwells, as his ' Lazarus 1 does, only 
on suggestions of charity and of commiseration for suffering, 
we listen to it as willingly as we would to the tolerant and 
kindly preachments of a South, a Barrow, or a Jeremy Taylor." 

Daily Telegraph. 

" Was ever dog, whether as regards his inner or his outer 
self, better delineated than that white-haired mongrel who 
stands over the body of Lazarus in Briton Riviere's picture. 
One reads at a glance the fine feeling that he has for his 
fellow outcast, and how he pursues his self-appointed task 
with the utmost possible delicacy — and then the drawing of 
his flesh as seen through his mangy skin ! The same insight 
into canine life is obtainable in the cur in the background in 
the act of sneaking in to the banquet past the guests' shoes. 
In one's interest centred in the dogs, one almost forgets to 
regard the human figure stretched on the pavement, and who 
by no means answers to one's preconceived idea of the beggar 
who lay at the gate full of sores." — Observer. 

" The subject has no doubt tempted the painter by the 
opportunity it offered of painting dogs of the pariah type 
which still haunt the Eastern streets— the dogs that would 
have licked the beggar's sores. One of the pack slinks 
towards the door, attracted by the smell of the feast, the 
numerous guests at which are indicated by the sandals left on 
the steps, where the poor leprous beggar lies unheeded." 

Times. 
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" It would be impossible to praise too highly the intensity 
of feeling shown by the dogs, but it is decidedly unpleasing 
to the spectator/* — Athenaum. 

" The Lazarus here lying prostrate upon the ground is a 
strong, healthy young man, who so far from being in anguish 
looks at his ease and appears to relish the attentions of his 
canine friends." — Morning Post. 

591. CONTENTMENT.— H. W. B. Davis, A. 

" A bull licking her cow, and the cow licking her calf, in a 
brilliantly lighted landscape, singularly powerful and cheerful 
in effect, and the group of animals a most vigorous study." 

Times. 

" The style displayed here is quite grand, and the painting 
is really impressive on that account. The drawing is of first- 
rate quality, large, firm, and learned. The effect of bright 
sunlight tells on the white cow with great vividness ; her dark 
brown companion's skin is wealthy in tone and colour ; his 
pose is majestic, and nothing is lost by the humorous sugges- 
tions of the title." — Atkenaum. 

"Is an excellent piece of cattle painting, robust and 
healthy 1 — Morning A dvertiser. 

598. BETWEEN HOPE AND FEAR. 
L. Alma-Tadema, R.A. 

" A fair maiden timidly awaiting the answer to a proposal 
of marriage, meditated by her gray-haired father, who reclines, 
wine cup in hand, on his couch, with his helm and buckler 
hung on the wall at his feet, and his light meal of figs, bis- 
cuits, and eggs, to be washed down with the flask of Cyprus 
or Cretan, duly set beside his refection." — Times. 

" In the face of the young girl, who, bouquet in hand, turns 
away from the couch on which an elderly man is reclining, 
the materials for a repast being placed on a table beside him. 
As for the meaning of the picture, and its reference to the 
title, that will be a fruitful topic of speculation among lady 
visitors, whether the father has given the daughter a message 
contained in this bouquet of flowers—but we decline to 
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suggest answers to a conundrum, and will only say that the 
colouring of the picture is richer than Mr. Tadema sometimes 
gives us, being full of a beautiful and warm light." 

Daily News, 

" What, indeed, is the meaning of * Between Hope and 
Fear * ? A gray-bearded, Jovian-looking, lightly-clad figure 
is couched beside a frescoed Pompeian wall. He is raising a 
small silver basin to his lips ; his left hand holds a napkin ; 
close by is a small table covered with ripe figs and biscuits, 
and supporting a silver ewer. A blushing maiden, fair of 
complexion if plain of feature, attired in salmon colour, is 
turning from him, bearing a bouquet of rather withered flowers 
What she is hoping or fearing, or why, there is nothing in the 
picture to reveal. The scheme of the colouring is not wholly 
agreeable ; there are certain hot brickdusty tones about the 
back-ground that might well have been avoided ; but the flesh 
painting is very admirable, and the accessories are represented 
with masterly force and fidelity." — The World. 

" Its title will for some time be a mystery, but it apparently 
must be construed that the maiden has brought a present to 
her lover ol fruit and flowers ; the fruit, represented by green 
figs, she has placed on the table beside him ; the bouquet she 
holds to her face, half ashamed to offer them, and between 
hope and fear whether or no he will accept her gift. The 
girl's face is evidently from the same model as the portrait (36) 
in the Grosvenor Gallery. Her arms are a wonderful piece 
of flesh painting." — Observer. 

" Here the best thing in the picture seems to be the meal 
of figs and biscuits that flanks the old man's wine flagon." 

Graphic. 

" An elderly Greek gentleman is reclining on a couch, with 
a wine-cup in his hand, and a light repast of figs, eggs, and 
biscuits on a marble table by his side, while a girl in a 
saffron-coloured robe stands with her back to him, and holds 
a bouquet to her uninteresting face. The prevailing colour 
is not so luminous as in most of this artist's works, but all the 
accessory objects are painted with masterly force and fidelity." 

Globe. 

" Though marked by the artist's own good tone and rich 
colouring, is hardly worthy of him."— Athcmwn, 
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600. VENETIAN FRUIT BOAT. — T. Holroyd. 

" Is ingenious in arrangement and painted with great 
vivacity of colour. The old boat, with its patched sail telling 
picturesquely against the white houses in the background, is 
a characteristic old craft, and the whole scene is full of sunshine 
and animation. " — Morning Post. 

601. STILL WATERS.— E. H. Fahey. 

"A hard but careful and genuine picture, which would 
be more acceptable if it were less cold."— Athencsum. 

" Mr. Fahey, in his * Still Waters/ seeks to impress as 
much by the shadows of his trees and the black still surface 
of his millpond as by the lovers who interchange tendernesses 
on its brink."— The World. 

602. A GALE. — Robert Leslie. 

" Shows us a brig with two anchors out, in a gale off the 
Goodwins, with other craft anchored about it, the hungry 
seas tumbling in on her decks, and the tide, but for her 
anchors, sucking her nearer and nearer to the sands." — Times. 

" A rank of craft, riding head on to the wind, the nearest 
with two anchors down, the whole heaving in the roll of one 
long wave." — Athenaum. 

604. BROADSEA.— G. Reid. 
" Is commendable for natural fidelity." — Morning Advertiser. 

610. MACKEREL BOATS ON THE HASTINGS 

BEACH.— F. Slocombe. 
"Broad and striking." — Athenaum. 

611. LOVER'S VOWS.— W. Holyoake. 

" A snow-piece with lovers halting at a stile, while the 
gentleman writes a declaration in the snow. The lady's 
figure is dainty and pretty. The gentleman is rather ' fine ;' 
the landscape has been carefully treated, but lacks warmth." 

Athenaum. 

" A clever picture." — Daily Telegraph, 



612. MISS MABEL MILLS.— F. Leighton, R.A. 



" The delicate and graceful portrait of ' Miss Mabel Mills * 
completes Mr. Leighton's most satisfactory tribute to the 
Royal Academy in 1877." — Daily Telegraph. 

" Is most acceptable from the soft and fine modelling of the 
face, the brilliant flesh, and the sweet smile." — Athenaum. 

" Bright, clear, and beautiful, is a perfect gem, fit pendant 
to his gracefully modelled ' Music Lesson.' " (209) 

Morning Advertiser. 

613. THE INTRODUCTION.— Tite Conti. 

Is a remarkable specimen of finished work ; although so 
delicately wrought it should be seen from a distance, where 
alone the texture of the satin in the lady's dress can be 
appreciated ; it is fortunate for the English School that this 
picture is supported by work as powerful as Mr. Leighton'si 
otherwise their productions would be dreadfully routed. 
Our genre painters may learn much from a special study of 
Signor Conti's careful elaboration and delicacy of handling ; 
it may lend additional interest to that study to know that the 
picture itself has been purchased for a large sum by Mr. 
Millais." — Observer. 

"A Meisspnier-like subject well drawn and truthfully 
realised." — Morning Advertiser. 

" A clever attempt in the French school." — Saturday Review. 

614. THE WATER CARRIERS, EGYPT. 

F. Goodall, R.A. 

" The picture consists of seven female figures, six of whom 
are in the ordinary blue dress worn by the lower orders or 
villagers of Egypt. The young girl in orange has not yet 
arrived at the age either to adopt the face-veil or the uniform 
colour of the fellatime dress. The women are represented in 
the various attitudes of carrying and filling their jars from the 
subsiding waters of the overflow, which extends far from the 
natural banks of the Nile. In the foreground is a portion of 
an artificial embankment or causeway which is raised above 
the ordinary level of the valley of the Nile. Many of these 
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causeways are of very ancient date. They maintain communi- 
cations between the villages when the inundation is at the 
highest. The waterside vegetation is the gigantic reed and 
white flowering grass, and on the higher ground the tamerisk 
and date palm, all intensified in colour by the golden light of 
the setting sun, as also is the white mosque with its minaret, 
from the gallery of which the muezzin chants the Ada'n or 
call to prayer. A life-like and expressive picture. The place 
and the people are alike unmistakeably Egyptian. There is 
no trace anywhere of an English model. Equally truthful is 
the climate, the sky being lofty and luminous, the atmosphere 
transparent, and the heat oppressive." — Morning Post. 

" There is somewhat vivid illumination, which smells 
strongly of the lamp. The picture is enriched with colours 
in contrasts not commonly affected by so sober a painter as 
Mr. Goodall, and is much stronger in tone than is customary 
with him and more lively in design." — Athenaum. 

" Contrast is predominant throughout, especially in the 
blue dresses and dark skins of the water carriers, the brown 
earth, the brilliantly green vegetation, and the mosque stand- 
ing out white in the background, lit up by the just risen sun, 
his presence being the signal for the muezzin in the gallery of 
the minaret to chant the Ada'n, or call to prayers." — Observer. 

" May be described as a spectacular picture. There is in 
it no leading incident to arrest attention, the chief point of 
attraction being the rich and glowing harmonies of colour, 
and these are certainly very striking. The strongly contrasted 
purple-blues and glowing orange of the costumes of the women 
are very fine, and yet they are well fused together in the blaze 
of light with which the artist has filled his picture." — Daily News, 

" Splendour and power manifest themselves in this startling 
work." — Daily Telegraph. 

" The composition is rather scattered, and the picture 
larger than the subject matter justifies, but it is full of local 
colour and is remarkably forcible in effect." — Globe. 

621. THE VAIN JACKDAW.— W. Foster. 

i A group of peacocks on the lawn at H addon plucking 
from an intruder his borrowed feathers, is very meritorious 
indeed, full of spirit and vigorous colour." — Athenaum* 
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" Very picturesque but we should like it all the better were 
it not so direct a copy of the manner of Mr. Ferdinand 
Heilbuth."— Daily Telegraph. 

630. THE PLOUGH.— A. Hopkins. 

" Must not be overlooked. ... A reproduction in oil 
of the work which obtained Mr. HopkhVs election to the 
Society of Painters in Water Colours." — Observer. 

631. A LAST LOOK.— C. S. Lidderdale. 
" Is a very obvious plagiarism." — Athenttum. 

638. NEARLY HOME.— Tom Lloyd. 

" Here we have the return from work on a summer's eve 
in England, the setting sun lighting up the distant hills. 
Although our country women who urge homeward the un- 
willing calf can, neither in beauty of dress or grace of bearing 
compare with their Eastern sisters, the unpretending Exmoor 
country lane has peculiar charms, which, for interest, place 
it quite on a par with its more pretentious rival. ,, — Observer. 

(See 614.) 

639. CROWN PRINCESS OF PRUSSIA. 

H. Von Angeli. 

" A portrait which is in any sense of the term magnificent. 
. . . . Merits attentive study, and must command we 
should say, unstinted eulogy." — Daily Telegraph. 

640. SNOW IN SPRING TIME.— G. H. Boughton. 

" A charming group of pretty delicate girls and children 
caught in a copse while gathering primroses by the sudden 
flakes of a Spring snow-shower, which surprises them, hatless 
and coatless, and so, let us presume, too near home to get 
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wet through. The dog who resents the snow in a quiet way, 
is as good as the girls, if not as pretty.'* — Times. 

" Notwithstanding that the black cloud has come over the 
trees, there is in this picture a greater lightness and bright- 
ness than Mr. Boughton generally allows to get into his 
refined and reticent work. There are some beautiful har- 
monies of pale colours in the costumes ; and the landscape, 
like all Mr. Boughton's landscapes, is characterised by great 
tenderness of feeling." — Daily News, 

" A graceful and delicate work, with a tinge of over- 
conscious quaintness. But the attempt to represent falling 
snow could hardly succeed completely ; the result is rather 
speckled, with a look of as though whitewash had been 
accidentally sprinkled over the canvas." — The World. 

" Completely charming wood scene with figures." 

Saturday Review. 

644. A WINTER EVENING.— L. Munthe. 

" Warmth admirably procured in the French manner, in 
a snow-piece, may be studied in a winter evening, exhibiting 
snow on a plain, with a beautiful sky, a fine effect of air, the 
whole rendered with such high artistic faculty and delicacy as 
make the picture one of the best landscapes here." 

Athenaum. 

645. FUGITIVES FOR CONSCIENCE SAKE. 

C. J. Staniland. 
" Must not be overlooked." — Observer. 

646. DEBT AND DANGER.— Seymour Lucas. 
" Must not be overlooked." — Observer. 

663. LICHEN, BARK, AND BLOSSOM. 
Miss B. Patmore. 

" Marvellous as a miniature, and most brilliant, pure, and 
solid as a picture."— A thenaum. 
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669, INTERIOR OF COW-HOUSE, MILKING TIME. 
Philip Dolan. 
" Very good." — Athenaum. 

671. THE PHRENOLOGIST.— Alf. E. Emslie. 

"In this amusing little picture Mr. A. E. Emslie, an artist 
altogether unrivalled in the humorous delineation of nigger 
life, gives a very laughable description of the sufferings 
endured by a gentleman of colour, whose 'bumps' are 
being felt by another gentleman equally chromatic, while the 
wife of the patient looks on with whimsical indifference." 

Morning Post. 

" Negroes consulting a 'professor' who is a ' man and a 
brother ' has a good deal of humour." — Athenaum. 

679. ST.- ALBAN'S ABBEY, HERTS.— Harry Hine. 

" Sunny and softly clear ; a good ' old fashioned ' drawing." 

Athenaum. 

" Good in composition and colour." — Observer. 

683. AZALEAS. — Helen C. Angell. 

" First rate for its brightness, tact in touch, draughtsman- 
ship, and solidity." — Athenaum. 

684. SUNSHINE AND SHOWER.— J. S. Morland. 
" Honestly painted and tender."— Athenaum. 

687. EARLY SPRING ; HAMPSTEAD HEATH. 

R. W. Fraser. 

" A line of trees, a purple fence, is firm, but rather hard." 

Athenaum. 

690. PLOUGHING.— R. Farren. 

" Is a solid, vigorous, and complete picture, and the 
atmosphere is capital." — Athenaum* 
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695. A JUG OF FLOWERS.— J. Jessop Hardwick. 
" Conspicuously good." — Athenaum. 

696. A FAVORITE CORNER.— Elizabeth Folkard. 
" Is a beautiful picture." — Athenaum. 

697. CLOISONNEE ENAMEL AND FLOWERS. 

Mrs. A. Lukis GuIirin. 

" Though the enamel is modern is admirably rich and 
solid.' ' — Athenaum. 

716. THE LONE MILL.— W. P. Burton. 
" Soft, pathetic, broad and rich."— Athenaum. 

726, A BOY NEAR SHANNON BRIDGE. 

Albert Hartland. 

" Remarkable for excellent draughtsmanship, but the sky is 
artificial." — A thenaum. 

731. DAFFODILS, ROSES, &c— W. J. Muckley. 

" A brilliant picture with a soft effect ; the forced back- 
ground is not legitimate." — Athenaum. 

759. WINTER.— F. D. Ogilvie. 

" Is very good, carefully studied, as to richness of colour.'* 

Athenaum. 

762. IN THE SPRING TIME. -H. Wallis. 

" A charming drawing, the scene of which is an old church- 
yard (at Rye ?) surrounded by houses ; here two lovers sit, 
making love, on a tomb. It is a subtle study of effect and 
rich, fine, sober colour, with refined tones of the highest 
quality." — A thenaum. 
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789. SPRING AND AUTUMN.— W. F. Knewstub. 

" Delightful for its sweet ingenuousness of expression, deep 
tones, and strong colour." — Athenaum. 

818. FEEDING TIME.— Wilmot Pilsburg. 
" Sunny and solid." — Athenaum. 

823. GARDEN PETS.— L. L. Pocock. 

" Twilight in a large walled garden, with a summer-house, 
and comprising figures of girls, would be better if the artist 
had studied light and shade with more attention." — Athenaum* 

835. DIANA.— H. Holiday. 

We are afraid that art like that displayed in this picture 
is not likely to obtain the attention it deserves in such an 
exhibition as this. This delightful and chaste pastoral of 
heroic art requires careful study. But an artist, at least will 
appreciate the careful, elegant, solid, and searching draghts- 
manship ; a painter will enjoy the fine and purely classic, 
yet not coldly conventional, type of the figure, the noble pure 
and elevated beauty which marks every part of it, the finely 
studied limbs, the severe and lovely features, the refinements 
of the draperies. It is a work of very rare quality, and its 
impression might have been deeper, if there had been just 
keeping between the figure and the background of trees. 
The latter is too solid for the former ; there is nothing to 
indicate that by the aspect of the figure a spirit-like nature 
is suggested." — Athenaum. 

836. ROSES AND LILIES.— Mrs. M. S. Stillman. 
" Admirable." — Athenceum. 

846. ROBIN SINGING.-W. J. Knewstub. 

" Reflects Mr. Rosetti rather too closely, but it has rare 
merits, and shows considerable felicity of sentiment, and 
powerful colour."— A thenaum, 
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851. A SUMMER DAY.— Thos. Wade. 

" Shows old buildings in a warm light with great effect and 
much truth." — Atkenaum. 

860. ON THE DART NEAR SHARPHAM. 
S. R. Cadogan. 

" A charming sketch of a lovely place.'' — Atheuaum. 

909. AT ANCHOR.— J. O. Long. 
"A calm at sea, is most acceptable." — Athenanm. 

916. " DER BITTANG," Peasants Praying for a Good 

Harvest. — Hubert Herkomer. 

lt The artist has transported us to his native country, the 
Bavarian Tyrol, and there introduced us to a custom prevalent 
in those parts, namely, the procession round their fields of 
the peasants, rosaries in hand, and prayers on their lips, for a 
successful harvest. The elder of the family with difficulty, 
leads the way down the narrow path, closely followed by his 
helpmate, to whom succeed the younger members of the 
family. In the foreground is seen a wayside shrine, contain- 
ing an image of the Holy Mother." — Observer. 

" Peasants praying for a successful harvest, while they 
descend a mountain path, is not nearly so good as former 
works have been. It is thin in composition, affected in the 
expression, and excessively hot in colour.'" — Athenaum. 

918. Dinner-time outside the refectory 

DOOR.— F. W. W. Topham. 

i 4 Italian monks in their cloister, some washing at the 
lavatory, all waiting for their food, shows much humour and 
abundance of observation, clever arrangement, many good 
expressions, but it is a little painty." — Athenaum. 
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923. OPENING OF THE VIENNA EXHIBITION, 1873. 

N. Chevalier. 

" So skilfully has the artist grouped the figures and dis- 
tributed the warm lights which beat upon the dais and strike 
less strongly upon other parts of the canvass, that the work 
possesses an artistic value altogether apart from its interest 
as a representation of contemporary history." 

Morning Advertiser. 

929. HAYMAKING .TIME.— F. S. Walker. 
" A bright and rich picture/' — Athenaum. 

932. GROUSE, DRIVING ON THE YORKSHIRE 
MOORS. — A. Stuart Wortley. 
" A good example of its kind." — Athenaum. 

937. . BATTLE OF THE ALMA.— F. Philippoteaux. 

4 ' The artist lays little stress upon the share of his com- 
patriots in the engagement, and concerns himself chiefly with 
the advance of the First Division of the British forces, 
comprising the Guards under General Bentinck, and the 
Highland Brigade under Sir Colin Campbell. Battle-pieces 
are rarely seen in English galleries, and M. Philippoteaux's 
work obtains, as indeed it merits, very considerable attention. 
When the late Academician, Mr. George Jones, exhibited one 
of his several attempts to depict the battle of Waterloo, the 
great Duke commended the performance in the simple terms, 
* Not too much smoke.' As much may be said of this * Battle 
of the Alma,' and even more. M. Philippoteaux is skilled in 
portraying large masses, or extended lines, of soldiery, 
moving over an uneven stretch of country, and is able to 
invest his foreground figures with distinct character and 
nationality. The picture conveys a sense of distance, of 
numbers, and of stir; the design is full of spirit, the execution 
is careful and dexterous." — The World. 
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940. Mrs. J. L. STARKIE.— J. Sant, R.A. 
"A work of rare excellence." — Morning Post. 

" As weak and vapoury in colour as it is careful in drawing. 
In fact, it has the transitory appearance of a dissolving view, 
and sadly lacks solidity. This is much] to be regretted, as in 
other qualities it is equal to any cognate subject in the 
collection." — Morning Advertiser. 

941. SUNNY DEVON.— J. Hetherington. 

" A glimpse of ' Sunny Devon,' broadly painted, and 
thoroughly Devonian in character." — Morning Advertiser. 

946. MOUNTS BAY.— John Brett. 

"View taken from a little to the east of Kynance, a village 
hidden within one of the clefts of this wonderful panorama, 
which gives, with something like enchantment, the superb 
features of that glorious prospect in the shadowless magnifi- 
cence of summer noon, with the purest sunlight on the level 
blue, turquoise-and-sapphire-like sea, and the rocks round 
which it heaves so slightly, as to produce visible rings of 
ripples, and not a wave at all ; a light breeze also ripples the 
surface of the water, being without force enough to raise it 
into ridges. Thus the resplendent plain remains, in parts, a 
mirror, but an imperfect one, and there reflects the blue 
firmament, its snowy vapours, and their respective azure and 
white tinges, also the darker, deeper-toned, and many-tinted 
cliffs and rocky peaks, the glowing vegetation, are reflected ; 
ardent white light, and deep blue shadows, are mocked in 
their intensity. Elsewhere the surface is a less complete 
reflector, and the searching light of day descends through 
fathoms of pale glassy green water, to be itself reflected by, 
while it reveals the pure white sand of the sea bottom. 
Daylight is everywhere, in the fullest, broadest effulgence, 
except under the projecting ledges of the rocks, where shadows 
like bronze lie darkling, and with sharply-defined edges 
attest its brilliancy. Fierce white light lies on the rugged 
cliffs, revealing the grey byssus, and the yellow and orange 
lichens, which latter supply the high key-note of colour for 
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the picture, distinguished by the artist's success in dealing 
with chiaroscuro in intense light, a technical motive which 
Mr. Brett, in common with Turner, Mr. Holman Hunt, and 
a few others, has already more than once illustrated brilliantly. 
The cliff-tops are clad in furze, the golden flowers of which 
have faded, but are, we think, too faintly represented here, 
having been sacrificed, in fact, as it seems to us, to the 
splendour of the orange lichen on the central isolated rock 
near the foreground ; the high note of the colour is there. 
On the cliff tops, likewise, are acres of sloping, dry, and harsh 
poor pasturage of a few sheep, which summer has, despite the 
sea, caused to wither to a pale brown yellow. The visitor 
should notice the fine draughtsmanship of the sea levels, the 
foreshortening of its surface, its irregular reflections being 
magically drawn and exquisitely graded and painted ; and he 
should study the drawing of the spire-like islets that issue 
from the sea ; the modelling of the sloping downs is worthy of 
his closest attention ; and, above all, let him study the 
glorious mystery of white cumuli which lie, a veritable cloud- 
land, beyond the 'horizon's rim,' and seem to loiter there, and 
are hardly veiled from us by the faint purple haze-like 
earth-band of vapours. Such are some of the elements of Mr. 
Brett's single contribution, such is the artist whom the Royal 
Academicians, having to elect a landscape painter, did not 
elect on the last opportunity ! " — Atkenaum. 

" Mr. John Brett's ' Mount Bay ' is a grand example of 
this artist's realistic power. It is a large work, painted with 
vivid force, the play of polychromatic tints on the calm 
waters of the far-stretching bay evincing the closest study of 
nature. The bold, rocky foreground and the distant coast 
are painted with a scrupulous regard to detail, and altogether 
the scene is presented with unerring fidelity." 

Morning Advertiser. 

" A wonderful work of minute observation and exact record, 
in which, however, the writer does for his own part feel an 
absolute inability to take such an impression of the whole as 
he would from the real scene — in which he seems to feel the 
laborious hand of the painter holding him back at every step, 
to admire its wonderful insistance, and laboriousness and 
fidelity of record, The sense of labour is painfully present, 
suggesting, in a word, what Nature never suggests, that time 
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and pains have been put into the production, and killing the 
sense of free creative life. ,, — Graphic. 

951. THE MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY AND 
HER SON. 
" We do not like this portrait."— A thenaum. 

957. HE'S CAST A SHOE.— Otto Weber, 

" The horses are admirably drawn, but the distance with 
its coldness and hardness mars the picture." — AtJienaum. 

960. BABY'S BETTER— M. E. Staples. 
" A work that will appeal to all." — Observer. 

971. THE AIGUILLE VERTE, from Argentiere.— 
Jno. Collier. 

" Sir John Collier's son has, indeed won his spurs with his 
Alpine picture ' The Aiguille Verte, from Argentiere ' full of 
very careful and truthful rock and tree painting, though 
somewhat lacking in atmosphere." — Observer. 

974. A BLUE STOCKING.— Mrs. Alma-Tadema. 

" A child reading, while reclining on a couch, has capital 
strong colour and tones, with an apt expression, but the 
colouring is not so pure and bright as it might have been." — 

Athenaum. 



985. TRACKING IN HOLLAND.— W. L. Wyllie. 

" Groups of women and men towing on the high bank of a 
canal ; our stand-point being below, places the full blooming 
water-rushes and other plants in the fore-ground, so as to 
hide much of each figure, but affording a striking harmony 
with the sky ; the masts only of the boats are seen ; a telling 
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picture, the spontaneity and brightness of which amply 
redeem its slight execution; the slow movement of the 
haulers is admirably expressed." — Athenaum. 

987. LOUIS XI. AND CARDINAL BALUE. 
H. Wallis. 

" Most dramatic in its design, showing the fat prisoner in 
his cage before his cynical master, and it tells the story with 
considerable power ; it is not, however, one of the artist's 
best pictures." — Athenaum, 

988. SIR HARRY VERNEY, Bart.— W. B. Richmond. 

" Is the true portrait of a gentleman, painted in a graceful, 
skilful, gentlemanly manner." — Athenaum. 

994. "ALL GONE."— H. Morgan. 
" Another delicious representation of childhood." 

Observer. 



1004. THE LAST OF THE LIGHT.— H. Moore. 

" The very pathetic ' Last of the Light,' where the day 
fades on the sands and shallow sea, with many ships that 
seem going to their rest : it has a lovely distance." 

Athenaum. 

" There are two more of these gray seas here, with slight 
variations, ' The Last of the Light,' and ' Mist and Sun ' 
(1351), but with all these little changes of dress it is the same 
gray^sea." — Times. 

" Mr. H. Moore adopts quite a different method of painting 
to Mr. Brett : whilst the latter loves to depict the sea in its 
quietness and the fullness of its colour ; the former can hardly 
ever be brought to see. it than in its sad leaden grayness. 
Even in ' The Last of the Light,' these attributes must be 
introduced." — Observer. 
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ioi7. WHEN SNOW THE PASTURE SHEETS. 
Joseph Farquharson. 

" By far the best winter landscape in the exhibition in which 
the shivering flocks, roaming in hopeless quest of grass over 
snow-clad pastures, the snow so soft in texture and so dazzling 
in its whiteness, the dusky, leafless copse on the crest of the 
hill, the bitter blast sweeping through the wood, and overhead 
a cold, tempest-fraught sky, are all represented with wonder- 
ful spirit and discrimination." — Morning Post. 

" Showy, but meretricious." — Athenaum. 

1027. AMY ROBSART.— W. F. Yeames, A. 

Mr. Yeames shows himself capable of real dramatic power. 
The artist has followed the text of Aubrey's History of Berk- 
shire or Ashmole's Antiquities in preference to the romance of 
Scott, and has dealt with his theme upon a large scale. 
There may be no absolute virtue in size, yet in these times of 
cabinet pictures some credit is due to the painter who boldly 
spreads a large canvas, and accords his figures the dimen- 
sions of life. The story of crime is set forth with excellent 
effect ; there is adroit management of light and shade ; the 
body of the victim retains its famous beauty even in death, 
and a sense of mystery and dread is well conveyed. This is 
Mr. Yeames's most important work, and its acquisition by 
the Academy in trust for the nation, under the terms of the 
Chantrey Bequest, is a subject for congratulation." 

The World. 

" Bought by the Council out of the Chantrey fund — an 
honour which it deserves by its workmanship, though we can 
never believe that real human horror ever translated itself, 
whatever stage horror may have done, into the action of the 
serving-man in the background, whom Tony Foster brings 
upon the body, lying dead in a heap at the bottom of the 
short flight of stairs down which the hapless lady was flung, 
after being strangled. Scott has surrounded her murder 
with sensational stage machinery of his own." — Times. 

" The incident is told with dramatic force, the form of the 
poor lady being rendered with a fidelity worthy of a French 
master. It may be questioned, however, whether the painful 
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story might not have been told equally effectually on a 
smaller canvas." '—Morning Advertiser. 

" Pictures the unfortunate wife of Dudley Earl of Leicester 
lying lifeless at the foot of the stairs, from the top of which 
she has been hurled by Anthony Forster and his accomplices 
— a terrible picture to sit in the same room with." 

Morning Post. 

"The imaginary death-scene of Scott, a spectacular but 
powerful work, not desirable in a house. The lady's figure 
shows good design and broad painting."— A thenaum. 

" Is a touching picture which will not fail to attract and 
awaken the sympathy of all who look upon it." — Standard. 

1031. POTATO HARVEST IN THE FENS. 

R. W. Macbeth. 

" The artist has now made a very serious advance upon his 
last year's work, and has proved himself willing and able to 
cure many of the defects that were then observable. He is 
rapidly developing an entirely individual method of interpret- 
ing the beauty of rustic life, and is proving himself capable of 
testing the value of artistic influences under which he has 
hitherto worked by new and individual study of nature. There 
is strength as well as grace in his treatment of peasant labour 
and he does not shirk in his design any of those rougher realities 
without which this kind of idyllic art is apt to become an 
affectation. A certain coarseness of effect in colour, due to 
the neglect of the finer graduations of tone that give tenderness 
and beauty even to ths commonest tints, and a lingering 
tendency to exaggerate the suggestions of heroic movement in 
the occupations of peasant people, are the principal points of 
criticism in a picture that is otherwise full of strength and 
promise. In the general scheme of his design, no less than in 
the choice of individual gesture, Mr. Macbeth shows himself 
to be possessed of a keen and watchful artistic sense. The 
elaborate composition of the work still keeps about it the 
impression of a free and vigorous life, and each separate 
figure in the group, intent upon the labour in hand, bears the 
stamp of an art that appreciates the value of action, and 
knows how it may be forcibly and yet gracefully rendered. 
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It would be easy, here, as in many more pretentious pictures, 
to dwell upon faults of detail and to miss the essential beauty 
and fine spirit of the design as a whole, but it is more 
pleasant to give a welcome to a painter who has already 
surpassed the promise of his earlier efforts." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

" The artist has reached a combination of excellence in 
invention and skill, which he has never before attained." 

Saturday Review. 

" Mr. Macbeth takes us again this year to the Fens, and in 
a well-drawn picture of good composition again shows us a 
further insight into the labourer's life in those parts. Spite of 
its many drawbacks it is a life that many would almost envy 
if it produces such ruddy health as the buxom lasses gathering 
potatoes appear to be endowed with." — Observer. 

u The spirit and variety of this picture are unquestionable ; 
a numerous group of stalwart wenches at work in windy and 
showery spring weather ; it has a good design, expressed 
compactly and ably in a first-rate composition, and wants but 
something of chiaroscuro, of colour, and light and shade to 
gain immensely as a picture. The style is vigorous, the 
painting strong but painty and a little coarse." — Athenaum. 

" Although the subject is deficient in interest, and the field- 
labourers he depicts are not as field labourers commonly are> 
they are not the operatic peasants so often limned by painters 
of the pretty school ; yet their classicality of pose and 
statuesque air remove them from close correspondence with 
nature. ,, — The World. 

"The Grecian noses of his peasant women seem to be of 
hewn wood and the heavy blackness of the eyebrows and of 
the mouth sacrifices truth in seeking strength." — Daily News. 

1038. THE CHARITY SCHOOL.-P. Degrave. 

"It is remarkable alike as an architectural drawing — for 
the school-room is as large as the Church of St. Clement 
Danes — as an atmospheric effect, and as a composition 
exceedingly crowded and complicated, the children seemingly 
numbering many scores, but all grouped with surpasssing 
power and dexterity. The variety in the representation of 
the postures of these small scholars is really wonderful, and 
the play of expression in all the tiny faces, male and female, 
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and the Sisters of Charity who are lovingly tending and 
lecturing their charges, is really a triumph of graphic skill. 
There is material enough in the ' Charity School ' for the 
making of half-a-dozen good pictures."— Daily Telegraph, 

1039. THE PARABLE OF THE SUPPER. 
Miss T. Thornycroft. 

" Is a conscientious endeavour at a more elevated style of 
religious illustration than is usually aimed at, and therefore 
worthy of much commendation."— Observer. 

1046. THE RESCUE.— J. Nash. 

" Excites genuine interest in a narrative of shipwreck and 
disaster. Upon the deck of a dismantled ship two men in a 
state of exhaustion are discovered by the boat's crew of a 
steamer. The subject is much assisted by the careful treat- 
ment of details and accessories." — The World. 

1048. ROCK POOL AT LOW TIDE : GLENDORGAL, 
CORNWALL.— Jane Inglis. 

" An intensely rich and original picture, sunlight and 
shadows in force shed on a rock-cleft, clear green water seen 
below."— A thenaum. 

1059. PLAYMATES.— Luke Fildes. 

" A good representative picture." — Athenautn. 

" The artist is hardly as successful here as he should be." 

Saturday Review. 

" If this artist is to gain that admission into the ranks of 
the august body which everyone thought he had deservedly 
won last year, he must produce more serious and earnest 
work. This we understand he purposes doing, and next year 
we may expect a canvas worthy of the abilities of the painter 
of « The Casual Ward ' and * The Widower.* "—Observer. 

K 
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1 148. CHANCEL OF NEW CHURCH, ULLENHALL, 
WARWICKS.-J. P Seddon. 
" A careful example of living gothic." — Athenaum. 

1165. PROPOSED CHILDREN'S HOSPITAL, 
CARDIFF.— J. D. Sedding. 

"An unusually spirited instance of what is called the 
' School Board style/ " — Athenaum. 

1224. HOUSES IN COURSE OF ERECTION, PONT 

STREET, BELGRAVE SQUARE.— J. J. Stevenson. 

" Is among the best of the artist's works, with finer 
proportions, and promising finer details than any other of his 
frequently attractive and always characteristic designs." 

Athenaum. 

1255. PEACE.— T. Landseer, A. 
" A fine rendering of a fine subject." — Observer, 

1256. A ROMAN EMPEROR.— P. Rajon. 

"A master-piece of fine work, rendering the expressions 
admirably." — A thenaum. 

" Amongst the etchings Mr. Rajon's * Roman Emperor,' a 
blackish rendering of Mr. Alma Tadema's picture, has the 
pre-eminence." — Observer. 

1276. "LA GLORIA," a Spanish Wake, after 

J. Phillips, R.A. — T. O. Barlow, A. 

" The principal engraving this year is one of Phillips's 
4 La Gloria,' or Spanish Wake, a private plate of Mr. Barlow's 
which he has taken up from time to time during the last eight 
years, and at last finished. The engraving, to our mind, 
bears evidence of this disconnectedness." — Observer. 



1292. MABEL, ANNIE, MARY AND SAMUEL, 

CHILDREN OF E. H. SCOTT, Esq.— C. Moira. 
" A beautiful group."— Athenaum. 

X300. THE HON. HERBERT LYON.-Miss A. Dixon. 
"A good work in capital style." — Athenaum. 

1309. STUDY ON IVORY. — Georgiana Minshull. 
" Truly a study of fine quality." — Atheneum. 

1310. LITTLE SUNSHINE.— Miss M. E. Burt. 

"Has considerable merits in execution, and shows spon- 
taneity of conception."*— Athenaum. 

1325. THE DANCING BEAR.— Adrian Moreau. 

" A mediaeval composition, the humour of which has more 
of the savour of Montaigne than of Rabelais, and the quaint, 
dry treatment of which reminds us now of the late Baron 
Leys and now of the happily extant M. Alphonse Legros. 
The drawback to M. Moreau's meritorious performance lies 
in the circumstance that it is too dry, and verges in handling 
on the harsh and stringy ; and, whether from some technical 
fault in the medium employed in painting or some misconcep- 
tion in the artist's eye of the canons of aerial perspective, the 
foreground, which is crowded with figures, seems to have lost 
its due prominence, and to have become absorbed in the 
buildings of the middle distance." — Illustrated London News, 

1326. GOLDSMITH IN HIS STUDY.— John Faed. 

" Mr. John Faed's conception of Goldsmith, and of the 
splendid untidiness in which the careless poet lived when he 
was at the meridian of his fame, is clever, but slightly too 
conventional. The figure of Sir Joshua Reynolds is weak ; 
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but the painting of the morocco-leather covered chair and the 
dog in the foreground are decidedly the best portions of the 
work, and are simply admirable." — Illustrated London News. 

" A conscientiously studied work of love, due to love of 
work." 

" There is fine, but dry and hard workmanship here." 

A thenaum. 

1327. AN INSINUATING WRETCH. 
Francesco Vinea. 

" M. Francesco Vinea sends a lively scene in a wine-cellar, 
full of bright colour and vivacious handling, but somewhat 
too typical of the oleographic style of art now so popular in 
the shop windows,*' — Illustrated London Neivs. 

1329. THE RETURNING OF THE TOILERS. 
Albert Goodwin. 
" Capital and tasteful." — Athenaum. 

tl Especially noticeable are the drawing of the trees, and 
the aerial effect. * The Returning of the Toilers ' is a view 
of the sea from Lynton, with fishermen returning, hailed by 
their wives and children on the cliff. A fine, expansive, and 
noble view in cloudy light, and almost stereoscopic in 
treatment." — A tkenaum. 

1333. Mrs. CRAWFORD.— Louise Jopling. 
" Remarkable for simplicity of treatment."— Times, 

1334. SCHOOL BELLES.— Fred. Morgan. 

" A girls' school of about the date of the Peace of Amiens, 
filing over a red brick bridge, the bolder ones returning with 
a glance, a blush, and a giggle the salute of a 4 Corinthian 
Tom * of the time, while their shyer sisters wince under the 
more critical survey of a rougher and more stalwart buck of 
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the period, in blue uniform faced with red, leathers and 
Hessians." — Tims. 

44 Is an ambitious rendering of a not very interesting and 
scattered subject." — Observer. 

1335. NO HOPE — F. Fagerlin. 

"By Ferdinand Fagerlin, a member of the school of 
Dusseldorf, tells the old tale of the doctor announcing the 
impending death of the bread winner." — Observer. 

1341. A SUSSEX GARDEN GLEN.— E. W. Cooke, R.A. 

"Water, rock- work and shrubs, through whose tidy 
sinuosities scamper a host of unexpected visitors in the per- 
sons of a pack of hounds." — Observer. 

" Pictorial qualities have been subordinated to scientific 
ones, and the result is a painted treatise rather than a picture." 

Athenaum. 

^342. THE WIDOW'S DINNER.— Gaetano Chierici. 

44 The husband deceased has been, we apprehend, a 
Neapolitan or Calabrese fisherman. There is an unmistakable 
aroma 4 di pescatore ignobile ' about the whole scene. The in- 
terior of the poor cabin, the widow, her child, the table and 
its accessories, are all painted with a vigorous grip and dash 
of handling that almost impel us to qualify M. Gaetano 
Chierici as a kind of ' Mr. Faed in the Mediterranean.' In 
the breadth of his details, and in the startling, yet not 
empirical, juxtapositions of strong lights and stronger shadows 
he reminds us, however, as closely of the renowned French 
painter Isabey, one of the instructors, if we mistake not, of 
Miss Clara Montalba. In any case, M. Chierici's powerful 
4 Widow's Dinner ' is a very welcome acquisition to the walls 
of the Royal Academy." — Illustrated London News. 

1348. IN THE VALLEY OF CLEAR SPRINGS, 

LAUTER-BRUNNEN.— B. W. Leader. 
" Mr, Leader has left Wales for Switzerland, and in a 
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picture of much delicacy and beauty, represents the Valley 
of the Clear Springs, at Lauter-brunnen." — Observer. 
" A pretty, but tricky landscape." — Saturday Review. 

1351. MIST AND SUNSHINE.— H. Moore. 
" Needs no other comment.'* — Athenaum. 

I359 ._THE PHYSICIAN.— H. Wallis. 

" Of high merit ; the scene is outside an Italian building, 
at the window of which, accompanied by curious onlookers 
is a doctor administering medicines to the sick inmates of the 
place. The effect is sunlight, given with richness and power ; 
there is ample spirit, variety, and character in the numerous 
figures, and the damsel on our left of the doctor is a perfect 
type of southern grace ; the colour and solidity here are first- 
rate/ ' — Athenaum. • 

1360. BURIAL OF THE INDIAN CHIEF.— J. C. Dollma* . 

" Portrays with eloquent pathos and interesting fidelity of 
detail. 'The Burial of an Indian Chief,' whose corpse is 
being borne along the margin of a mountain lake, preceded 
by girls singing a funeral dirge and followed by a long train 
of chiefs." — Morning Post. 

1365. CAPTAIN ABSOLUTE'S INTRODUCTION TO 
LYDIA LANGUISH.— W. M. Egley. 

" In Mr. Maw Egley's ' Scene from the Rivals ' it is certain 
that the theatrical wardrobe prevails over the dramatis persona; 
there is little of Sheridan's characters beyond their clothes." 

The World. 

1371. THE GENTLY HEAVING TIDE.— P. Graham, A. 

" Waves slowly surging into, before they as slowly relapse 
from, a rocky nook, where hair weed, lichens, black mussels, 
and other adornments are rife, a place which is swept over by 
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a sharp wind, and dimmed by grey drift of clouds. There is 
an idea expressed by this picture, the uniform but manifold 
motion of the surge, coming in and drawing back again, 
hissing as it seethes in the crenelated rocks, and partly stained 
by its burden of air absorbed in the movement, and still more 
by the charge of earthy particles it has taken up. The idea 
must have struck most people. It is essentially mournful, 
and its pathos is undeniable, although it is obvious enough. 
Consequently, this picture will please a number of people who 
welcome anything which arouses their memories or their 
sympathies. The artist will not be so easily satisfied by 
Mr. Graham's loose modelling of wave- worn rocks, which seem 
to have no structure in them, nor richness of local colour and 
light and shadow. Nor will the student of nature accept the 
ad captandum painting of these surges, which, if they are not 
transparent, reflect objects above them, or, if otherwise, do 
not conceal the objects which are covered by them. It must 
be one or the other circumstance which rules the condition of 
this water ; but it is hard to tell what the black smears are 
which occur on one part of the nearer portion of the great 
surge. Are they indications of mussels submerged, or are 
they reflections of mussels visible on the bare rock ? This is 
but one point suggested by an examination of this picture 
according to its own standpoint, which is, of course, a 
completely realistic one. Why did not Mr. Graham draw 
with something like attention the birds, presumably gulls, 
which, hover over, or rest on, the foreground rocks here ? A 
gull is not a difficult bird to draw, but the big birds on 
4 willow pattern ' plates are better drawn than Mr. Graham's 
gulls." — Athenaum. 

" Much of the work in ' The Gently Heaving Tide 9 has 
never been excelled by Mr Peter Graham. It has been the 
artist's endeavour in this picture to contrast harmoniously 
the intensely dark shades of the mussel-covered rocks with 
the yellow barnacles and the russet seaweed, the green of the 
sea and the grey of the sky." — Observer. 

" Nothing can be truer to nature than the action and 
expression of the sea."— Morning Post. 

" His (Mr. Graham's) triumph this year is his delightful 
rock and sea subject, a style quite new to us from the painter." 

Times. 
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1372. WEARY WAITING.— Louise Jopling. 
" A graceful and pathetic group.'* — Tims. 

1375. " UNEASY LIES THE HEAD THAT WEARS 
A CROWN."— J. C. Dollman. 

" Representing a mediaeval Monarch who is both a scholar 
and a soldier, as is shown quite as much by his aspect and 
expression as by his book and sword, and who stands aghast 
as he enters his library on finding a piece of parchment bear- 
ing a message of death transfixed to the floor with a dagger. 
His faithful companions, a pair oi noble mastiffs, partake his 
emotion, having scented the ill-omened visitor."— Morning Post. 

1376. PORTRAIT.— Claude Calthrop. 
" One of the best portraits in the Academy." — Observer. 

1377. LICENSING SPANISH BEGGARS. 
J. B. Burgess. 

" Mr. Burgess is still faithful to Spanish themes; his 
4 Licensing the Beggars ' is full of character, a spirited picture 
worthy to rank with his earlier performances of the same 
class."— The World. 

" Capital subject." — Observer. 

" A good deal of ' common ' character, even some grotesque- 
ness in the petitioning mendicants and the officers who award 
the licenses to beg, but it is rather dirty in colour, and heavy 
in execution."— A thenaum. 

1378. THE END OF HER JOURNEY.— Alice Havers. 
" Shows power and skill in many respects." — Athenceum. 

1383. THE APPROACH OF NIGHT. 
H. W. B. Davis, A. 

"A serene and impressive waning light over a darkling 
landscape. We should remember the pleasure such con- 
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trasts give the painter in painting them, and of which the 
spectator would catch more reflection if he could here see the 
pictures of the same artist hung together as they are in the 
Grosvenor Gallery." — Times. 

" Quiet twilight is represented here with great solemnity 
and breadth." — Athenaum. 

1388. JESSICA.— W. Q. Orchardson, A. 

" The lack of trimness, forced home on us on a larger scale, 
jars on one's conception of the gentle Jewess of the Merchant 
of Venice, though, to be sure, the Ghetto was, in all probability, 
almost as frowsy then as it is now." — Times. 

" Pretty, though intensely Hebraic." — Morning Post. 

" A lady at a portilre^ is showily powerful, but crude in 
colour, and lacks all refining elements." — Athenaunu 

1404. MRS. DAVID RE1D.— C. B. Birch. 
" The style and skill shown is admirable." — Athemum. 

1421. HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY.— H. Weekes, R.A. 

" We recognise nothing but a flabby idea in Mr. Weekes's 
i Archbishop of Canterbury.' " — Atkenaum. 

1425, SIR MOSES MONTEFIORE, Bart., F.R.S. 

H. Weekes, R.A. 
" Quaintly unsculpturesque." — Athenaum. 

1427. A. J. WATERLOW, Esq.— J. Durham, A. 

" Would have been duller than it is but for the subject." 

Athenatm. 



1428 BUST OF A YOUNG LADY.— Geo. Simmonds. 
" Cleverly and tastefully treated."— Athcnaum. 
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1434- BARON DE VAHL.— Count Gleichen. 

"Commonplace; a common fault with the clever amateur 
who produced it." — Atkenaum 

1443. W. FULLER MAITLAND, Esq.— T.Woolner,R.A. 
" An admirably wrought bust." — Athenautn. 

MONUMENT TO THE LATE FRED. WALKER, A.R.A. 
(To be Erected in Cookham Church). — H. H. Armstead, A. 

" Comprises a portrait and accessories in a beautiful design 
The face is much too strong and masculine, too strenuous in 
character, too ' Roman ' for the painter. In other respects 
a capital likeness. ,, — Athenautn. 

1452. LUX PERPETUA (Part of a Monument to the 
late Mrs. W. H. Crossland). — C. E. Fucigna. 
" Is spectre-like, and spectacular." — Athcnceum. 

1454. BABY DOES'NT LIKE THE WATER.— R. Kopf. 
" Has merits."— A thenaum. 

1456— 1457— 1458. PART OF A MONUMENTAL 

FOUNTAIN TO BE ERECTED IN THE 

QUADRANGLE OF KING'S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 

H. H. Armstead. 

"No small share of the sculptural honours of the year are 
due to Mr. Armstead for his beautiful and carefully studied 
bronze statues for King's College, Cambridge, being Religion, 
Philosophy, and Henry VI., forming parts of the noble 
fountain to be erected in the court of ' King's.' We noticed 
these statues when they appeared in plaster, but fresh praise 
is due to the artist on account of the judgment displayed in 
adapting his notions for expression in bronze. The execution, 
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and fine and graceful style of the figures, will be appreciated 
by all who know the canon of true and pure sculpture." 

Athenaum. 

1462. EDWIN FIELD.— T. Woolner, R.A. 
" An admirable likeness." — Athenaum. 

1463. THE FIRST FLIGHT.— A. Bruce Joy. 

" A charmingly graceful figure and a pretty idea." 

Observer, 

1465. UNE BOULONNAISE ALLAITANT SON 
ENFANT.— J. Dalou. 

"An inexpressibly tender and touching terra-cotta. A 
young mother suckling her child. Of the many graceful 
models in the realistic matter — which suits the material — 
which M. Dalou has found in this class and quarter of France, 
he has never found a sweeter than this. The long cloak 
gives him the advantage of ample drapery, which the first 
peasant mother and child exhibited by the sculptor lacked in 
her more succinct garb, and the expression of the face here 
is, if possible, more full of yearning maternal tenderness. It 
is rare, indeed that in an English Exhibition we have an 
opportunity of enjoying unalloyed satisfaction in two forms 
at once so complete and so contrasted, as is afforded by 
Mr. Leighton's struggling athlete and M. Dalou's nursing 
mother.'* — Times. 

" The attractions of a bold treatment of effective costume, 
a quaint cap, and smooth flesh, to say nothing of a pathetic 
design and subject, are not wanting here. Taking this work 
as it is, and considering that after all it is but a sketch, 
however charming and vigorous a one, we fail to see the 
advantage of making it life-size. A foot high would have 
done." — A thenceunt. 

" M. Dalou, whose terra-cottas have attracted deserved 
attention in our annual Exhibitions, has been appointed 
master in modelling at the training schools, South Kensington, 
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He is the second foreigner who has received an appointment 
on the staff, M. Legros having the etching class under his 
direction." — A cademy. 

1466. ATHLETE STRANGLING A PYTHON. 

F. Leighton, R.A. 

Mr. Leighton has wisely adopted a Greek ideal in a severe 
mood, much severer, in fact, than that with which the public 
are familiar in his pictures, and faced the difficulties attend- 
ing the execution of a life-size naked male figure in passionate 
action, and one in which the mere subject, as such, should 

not dominate the whole Firm bone, rigid and 

swollen muscle, sharply defined tendon, and turgid vein, each 
in its place duly studied and studiously ordered, are to be 
found in the figure. The machinery of the skeleton is per- 
fectly expressed in the prodigious effort of the man against 
his lithe antagonist, whose ponderous folds slowly slide about 
his right thigh, curve in a great loop behind his back, and are 
dragged forward as they rise to the front. He struggles to 
prevent from closing the terrible ring, which if closed would 
crush bones and flesh together, and, at the same time, en- 
deavours to throttle the creature whose threatening head 
bears deadly fangs, and, all agape in the grasp of the athlete, 
rises, vainly lunging, above the fist, fierce but harmless. 
Sliding forward from the clutch of the left hand — for no single 
human L limb could stay that irresistible motion — the python, 
moving all as one, presses its length and all its strength 
against the athlete's flank, striving to complete the dangerous 
folds ; but his strong right arm, the throttling one, draws out 
the link, and almost seems to tear the reptile, whose spines 
lie below the limb. The left arm, placed behind, assists in 
checking the knot, and, in some degree, prevents the forma- 
tion of a new one, should the serpent shift the fixed centre of 
its efforts from that double ring round the thigh to a higher, 
if not an equally serviceable, anchorage. A just notion of 
the weight of the snake is thoroughly given, and the way in 
which the man bends his body, raises his muscular shoulders, 
and fills his chest with air, hissing by the teeth that are not 
locked together, is a magnificent piece of art. The athlete 
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sways to the left on one firmly planted foot, which is set 
somewhat behind him ; the knee of this leg being bent, the 
toes are pressing to broaden the base of this effort. The 
other foot, a counterpoise to the weight of the snake and a 
support to the effort of the man, is advanced, its open toes 
touch Tthe p earth as if they would clutch it, and they have 
already a firm standing there. Above this plexus of double 
and antagonistic efforts, as if in contrast to the animalism at 
war in these limbs straining in opposite directions, the one 
grasp being to untie, the other to compress— above the 
ponderous reptile's manifold yet uniform efforts, rises the 
head of the athlete, thrust forward in the lifting of the 
shoulders and serving as a further counterpoise, beyond the 
reach of the baffled fangs, while his face, with all its passion 
and energy, betrays no doubt of victory — a human conquest 
of brute force and craft ; for although the eyes seem to flash, 
and the brows are knit in the mightiness of the effort, the 
steadfast lips are set almost to a smile of satisfaction, and the 
cheeks ripple with the laughter of triumph, but are unruffled 
by the strain." — Atkenautn. 

" A life-size statue in bronze of an athlete struggling in the 
coils of a python, which stands in the lecture room. Whether 
we look at the action or the anatomical details of this figure, 
we must at once admit it to a place among the few great 
English works in bronze or marble. We may doubt the 
power of a man in this position to resist the horrible crushing 
power of the snake ; but we are not called upon to suppose 
that he will long resist it. The struggle is still in suspense, 
and for our part we believe the python will win ; the man has 
been ill-advised to attempt resistance with an arm held 
behind him. He could have no power of off thrust in that 
direction; but, again, how should even the expertest of 
athletes know at once how best to tackle a python ? It is not 
as if such matches were in the regular day's work. The man's 
grip of the ground by the foot that gives the principal point 
d'appui to his resistance is rendered with immense power. We 
see that it is the gradually contracting coil of the serpent, 
not any voluntary action of the man, that is slowly lifting 
his other foot'from the ground. The struggle will soon be 
over, and then Heaven help the man ! We can fancy we hear 
his bones cracking." — Times. 
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" Mr. Frederick Leighton's « Athlete Wrestling with a 
Python,' which occupies so prominent a position in the 
Lecture Room, has probably provoked more discussion than 
any piece of sculpture which has been exhibited in England 
since Gibson's celebrated ' Tinted Venus,' at the International 
Exhibition in 1862. Stevens's group for the Wellington 
Monument in last year's Academy was, without doubt, a fine 
piece of work, but afforded less scope for discussion. An 
Indian who, having once been bitten by a snake, has bestowed 
much attention on that species of reptile, gives the following 
as his idea of the combat, from a realist's point of view : — ' A 
snake is too quick in his movements to ever allow of his being 
grasped by the neck ; a man could never have held out a 
python of that size at arm's length, the contracting muscular 
power in the snake would have been too great ; the weight of 
the snake, too, would have been more than a man could have 
borne upright ; lastly its tail would have been coiled round 
the ankle of the unfortunate wrestler— but this is a minor 
matter, and one which would allow of an artistic license.' " 

Observer. 

" The thorough knowledge of the painter is shown in the 
anatomical details, and in the perfect understanding of action , 
poise, and exertion of forces, by means of which the struggle 
is maintained between the grandly-proportioned athlete and 
the crushing power' of the serpent. No nobler work in bronze 
has ever come from an English hand."— Graphic. 

"This figure in spite of some faults of execution will be 
found to contain much strength and beauty." 

Saturday Review* 

" A first sight gave a very high impression of the correct- 
ness and forcibleness of the figure, calling to mind the finer 
remains of antiquity, not to raise doubt as to the perfection 
of the Greek chisel, but only to show that its productions are 
absolutely unapproachable. Still Mr. Leighton's attempt is 
a good one and worthy of all admiration."— Standard. 

" Is a work that cannot but enhance its author's reputation, 
not merely as showing the versatility of his powers, but as 
evidence of his command of a more masculine ideal than he 
has thought fit to employ in his painting."— Pall Mall Gazette. 
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1479- THE RAMBLERS.— Geo. A. Lawson. 

"We had pleasure in looking at the two groups of damsels. 

Athenaum, 

1484. SUSPICION. J. Wolf. 

" Is admirable in its portrayal of animal character." 

Observer. 

1490. DR. JNO. TYNDALL.— T. Woolner, R.A. 

" Wonderfully true, delicately elaborate and characteristic 
medallion portrait of Dr. John Tyndall, one ofthe best studies 
in its way we know." — Athenautn. 

1491. THE FOOTBALL SCRIMMAGE. 
Geo. Tinworth. 

" Is acceptable for the spirit and diversity of actions in the 
numerous group." — Athcnaum. 

1502. PROFESSOR BIRKBECK.— Charlotte Dubray. 
u Is very ably modelled." — Athenautn. 

1508. LA GARDE MEURT ET NE SE REND PAS. 
Lord Ronald Gower. 

" A figure of unquestionable spirit, displaying a good deal 
of great coat, which must have taxed the patience of the 
modeller." — A thenaum. 

1521. MRS. EDWARD GREENING. 

Edith de Lacy West. 

" Is cleverly modelled and spontaneously conceived." 

Athenaum, 
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BEST QUALITY HATS, 17/-, *21/- 

♦Exhibition Gold Medal Quality Plush. 

SERVANTS' LIVERY HATS, 10/6, 12/6, 15/- 

On Extra Stout Waterproof Bodies, to stand all weathers. 

The "GENTLEMAN'S UMBRELLA," 27/- 

Made from the best old-fashioned Twilled Silk. Extremely Durable. 

BEST FELT HATS, FOLDING PANAMA STRAW 

For Country wear. (Hats for comfort.) 

The NARROW HAT BRUSH, 1/6 by post. 

One end hard bristle, the other soft ; a capital brush for keeping the brim free from 
dust and spots. 

The Largest Stoekin the Kingdom of 

BEST FELT HATS, 
PANAMA STRAWS, 

AND 

HATS FOR COUNTRY WEAR 

(HATS FOR COMFORT). 
Affording facilities for selection, and avoiding Delay of ordering. 

ESTABLISHED 54 YEARS. 



JOSEPH OFFORD, 

92, GLOUCESTER BOAD, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON. 
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28, BROOK STREET, 
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I desire particularly to call attention to my great improve- 
ments introduced in the construction of Landaus of late 
years, by a simple arrangement of springs, the head of the 
Carriage is so evenly balanced, that it can be opened or closed 
by the rider at pleasure, which is a great convenience in our 
changeable climate ; combining in one Carriage the advan- 
tages of three, a matter of much moment in London, where 
space is so costly. I consider no Landau perfect without the 
Self- Acting Head, by which, the owner is enabled to dispense 
with the Footman, without incurring the risk of the Coach- 
man leaving the horses to open or close the Carriage. 



PATENTED INVENTIONS. 



Among the new features which I have to announce 
in connection with my efforts to make my Carriages 
superior to all others, are the following : — * 

PATENT NON-VIBBATOBY WHEEL. 
„ INDIA-BUBBER STEP. 

SELF-ACTING LANDAU HEAD. 
„ INDIA-BUBBEB SPRING BLOCKS. 

VULCANITE GLASS FRAMES. 
„ INDIA-BUBBEB TYBE. 
„ INDIA-BUBBEB BREAK BLOCKS. 
„ LANDAU HEAD LOCKS. 
„ INDIA-BUBBEB SPRING FERRULES. 
„ WROUGHT IRON AXLE BOXES. 

These improvements, combined with quality, work- 
manship, and finish, have secured me the following, 
amongst other, recognitions of merit : — 

1875. 1876. 1873. 1867. 1862. 1851. 



p&BTS' MAGAZINE, 

(ARTHUR H. MOXON, 21, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON.) 
FfiiCE 6n. Monthly. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

The Poets 1 Magazine. — " This miscellany, the outcome of the petite 
and light style affected in the present age, is rapidly making itself a 
good position among the periodical publications of the day." — The 
Public Leader. 

" The Poet? Magazine is, in our opinion, a marvel of cheapness." — 
Civil Servive Review. 

" The Poets 1 Magazine we should like to see succeed. It is conducted 
in a very spirited manner by enterprising proprietors. The selections 
are good, the type is bold and readable, and altogether the magazine 
lias a very good appearance."— The European Matt. 

"It cannot be said that The Poets Magazine does not offer variety 
or plenty for money." — City Press. 

'* The Poets* Magazine is worthy to be ranked with the best of bur 
magazine literature."— Wakefield Herald. 

" Sixpence a month for sixty-four pages of varied matter, either in 
the form of reviews of poetry, or of original poems- together with a 
very pretty song, words and music printed, should be a strong 
recommendation to that legion of lovers of poetry, who, for the first 
time, have a magazine specially devoted to their requirements. The 
* get-up' of this magazine is capital ; the paper good, and the printing 
excellent. Price, paper, and printing may be prosy recommendations 
for a Poets' Magazine, but they strike us as being strong ones, and, in 
this case, really deserved." — The Derbyshire Courier. 

"All who possess literary talent are invited to contribute towards 
the pages of this interesting magazine." — Gloucester Mercury. 

" The Poets 1 Magazine is a monthly, devoted to the interests of poets 
and poetry. It is a carefully headed publication." — The Criterion. 

" The poetical contributions are all excellent, and some of them are 
of great merit." — Northern Ensign. 

" The Poets 1 Magazine is an interesting venture. As the forerunner 
of the revival of poetical literature, we heartily hail its presence." — 
DaUyCmmer, Liverpool. 

" The Poets 1 Magazine contains both prose articles and poems of 
considerable excellence." — Northern Whig. 

" This new serial devoted to the muses is likely to be a success. 
The short original pieces are many of them far above par in general 
merit, and it will no doubt be the function of this magazine to rescue 
many a pearl from obscurity." — Chamber of Agriculture Journal. 

" This young magazine is full of promise for a successful career." — 
Derby Mercury. 

u Whatever the month of November may bring to us in the way of 
darkness and fogs, nothing of the kind of either is to be found in the 
pages of The Poets 1 Magazine. We observe that the editor has turned 
his eyes in the right direction, and we wish him every success." — 
Salford Weekly News. 

The Poets 1 Magazine, 6cL — " What the public most desire is always 
the slowest to come. Everybody has been waiting and waiting and 
waiting for a magazine in which they might read fresh poetry, just as 
they receive a bouquet of fresh cut flowers. There is no doubt, there- 



fore, that if the Poets 9 M agamm U not rap*0folise& by writers of Jong 
poems, and jthe editor can always present Mb readers with variety as 

Wl tbr excellence, few monthly magazines will outstrip this one in 
popularity. " — The British, Mail. 

" The Poets* Magazine ought to be a popular work amongst those 
who like poetry." — Western Daily Mercury. 

" The tone of the magazine is pure and lofty, and its pages contain 
some gems .of modern poetry." — The Domine. 

" We have seen many half-crown publications that contain less of 
really interesting matter then the Poets' Magazine* which is published 
at sixpence ! If the work maintains the high tone presented in the 
first number, its success is ensured, and before many parts have been 
published it will rank amongst the most welcome periodicals of the 
day."— Sheffield Post. 

u Hie Poets* Magazine is the title of a new sixpenny periodical. If 
the editor maintains the high standard he has set out with, the new 
venture, besides being a readable serial, will be productive of much 
good," — Wrexham Guardian. 

u The Poets 1 Magazine ought to be a success." —Royal Cornwall 
Gazette. 

u The Poets* Magazine contains a considerable number of verses of 
considerable merit, and is well got-up." — Liberal Review. 

" In the Poets* Magazine we have a groat number of very admirable 
poems." — Glasgow Herald. 

(t The Poets* Magazine bids fair to be a success. " — New York Herald. 
* " Readers who are fond of poetry, and of comparing the various 
schools which are more or less worthily represented in the present day, 
would do well to take the Poets* Maaazine. It contains pieces by 
known and unknown authors, and valuable critiques and sketches." — 
Wolverhampton Chronicle. 

"This magazine has not been long started, but it has already 
attained a good position, and is well deserving of the encouragement 
of people of culture." — Torquay Directory. 

" The Poets* Magazine supplies a want which the lovers of poetry 
must often have felt ; and, if the editor rises to the dignffy of hia 
happy conception, the magazine cannot fail to be a great success in 
every sense of the word. " — Greenock Telegraph. 

" The idea of a magazine specially adapted for lovers of poetry is 
well carried out." — Newcastle Courant. 

*' We wish the Poets* Magazine, which is got up in capital style, and 
is only sixpence, the utmost success." — Stilling Observer. 

" The Poets* Magazine fills a want that has long been felt in the 
literary world, the want of an exponent of the poetical feeling of the 
day, and fills it nobly. * — Cheltenham Telegraph. 

" The Poets* Magazine has an article on Tennyson, a selection of 
original pieces, and a few other items. The notices to correspondents 
show that the race of would-be poets is by no means diminishing, and 
that in the editor of this periodical they have a true friend." — T)\e 
Queen. 



Vol. I. of The Poet's Magazine now ready. Price. 4s. 

400 Pages of first-class Poems, and Articles on Poets and Poetry. 
■■ A Series of Papers on "The Art of Poetical Composition" will 
commence with No. 7, in February. 1877. Send 7 stamps to the Editor 
for a specimen copy of the Magazine. First-class Poetry and Prose 

wanted. 



THE GREAT AMERICAN REMEDY I 

HAMMONDS PAIN PAINT 

Stops Headache, Neuralgia, Toothache, Tic, in five minutes: and is a certain cure for 
Rheumatism, Erysipelas, Sciatica, Catarrh, Influenza, Bronchitis, Piles, Diarrhoea, Burns* 
Old Sores, Swellings, Inflammation and all Diseases of the Skin by an ontward application, 
of Pain Paint. See bills. 

Prices U. 1\d„ 28. 9d. f 4s. 6d., d lis, a Bottle. 
Cure of XJlcerat&dTb^ 

" Princess-street, Morley, near Leeds, 
"Jan. a i st, 1893. 

"This is to certify that I hare suffered severely with ulcerated leg for n years. I have 
spent pounds upon pounds. I have been under medical treatment in Leeds and elsewhere, 
and found no permanent relief until I tried Hammond's Pain Paint. I am perfectly cured 
by the use of n ounces of Pain Paint. 

__________ " Elisabeth Walsh." 

Marvellous Cure ofIRheumatism. 

" aj, Audlin-street, Meadow-road, Leeds, 
"Aug. aoth, i8«. 

" My wife has been a great sufferer for four years with Rheumatism. Tried various 
remedies, but found no permanent relief until she tried Hammond's Pain Paint. Was cured 
by the use of two bottles of Pain Paint, is. i]/kd. and is. gd. size. 

" John Crowther." 

tTc! 

"Church-street, Silrerdale, Staffordshire, 
"Jan. 19th, 1877. 

" Having suffered severely with tic for five weeks, and tried various remedies without 
relief, I was recommended to try your Pain Paint, and was cured in five minutes. Yon can. 
use my name as you think proper. — Yours, 

" J. Broadhurst, General Dealer."" 

Sold by W. HAMMOND, Sole Proprietor, 24,Upper Mill Hill, Boar-In .Leed s 

And sold by all Medicine Vendors. 



The AUXILIARY 

Steam Printing and Publishing Company, 

36, NEW BROAD STREET, E.C., 

Are prepared to Estimate for Large or Small 
Periodicals, Publications, &c, on most 
advantageous terms. 



LOUR PRINTING IN ALL ITS ^BRANCHES. 



Prompt and careful attention given to all 
kinds of Law Work. 



PERRY & GO, 

MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES. 

♦ 

THE SECRET how to get a good pen, is to select them according to the 
class of writing for which they are required. The following selections of 
Ferry & Co.'s Steel Pens are classified so as to enable everybody to choose 
correctly the pen they should use. 

PjEBRY & Co.'s Cheap Series of Steel Fens. 

PERRY It C°I 



s. d. 

No. 7.— 3-hole Pen in patent box, extra fine, fine, and medium 1 o per gross. 

„ 8.— Shoulder Pen ditto ditto 1 o „ 

„ 9. — Broad Spear Pen ... ditto ditto 10 „ 

FEBBY & Co.'s School Series of Steel Fens. 



No. 17.— The Universal School Pen, for large, round, and s. d. 

small hand 1 o per gross. 

„ 21. — For general purposes, and small hand 16 „ 

„ 30.— The Mercantile School' Pen ditto 26 „ 

„ 53. — First Class ditto 36 „ 

FEBBY & Co.'s Commercial Series of Steel Fens. 




No. 29. — Broad Shoulder Pen, for ledger writing, fine and s. d. 

medium ... ... ... ... ... ... 1 6 per gross. 

» 36* — The Classical Pen, for corresponce fine and medium 26 „ 

„ 420.— Strong and durable, for ledger writing ditto 26 „ 
,, 1 38. — Spear-pointed Balance Spring Pen for correspondence, 

extra fine, fine, and medium 26 „ 

>» 33°» — Super extra fine, for fine writing 26 „ 

440,— For correspondence ; will cover a sheet of note 

paper with one dip of ink, extra fine and fine ... 30 

» 335. — General office Pen, fine and medium 26 „ 

„ 124.— White Metal, very soft pliable, for rapid and easy 

writing, 6d. per Card of 6 Pens. 

FEBBY & Co.'s Fens for Lawyers and Solicitors. 



s. d. 

No. 814. — The Celebrated " J M Pen, broad, for rapid writing 1 6 per Gross. 
», 33. — Hard and durable, fine and medium, for law writers 16 „ 
„ 44. — Broad pointed office Pen 3 



it 



SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS AND DEALERS IN FANCY GOODS. 

PERRY ft Co., (Limited), 19 & 20, Holborn Viaduct, 
And 3, Cheapside, London ; Brussels, Amsterdam, Frankfort & New York. 



GEORGE REE9, 

41,42 & 43 , RUSSELL STREET, COVEBT GARDEN, 

AND 

29, CHARING CROSS, 

(Opposite the Admiralty). 

Pictures beautifully Framed from One Guinea each. 



ENGRAVINGS 

From the most celebrated Masters in great variety, 
at half the usual prices. 



CHROMOLITHOGRAPHS. 

This fine Specimen of Art, representing the finest 
Water-Colour Drawings. 

A most Choice Selection, at Reduced Price. 

PHOTOGRAPHS 

Beautifully Coloured from most of the Modern 
Paintings. It is almost impossible to tell them 
from the originals. 



SPORTING PICTURES. 

FOX HUNTING, STEEPLE CHASING, 

ALSO ALL THE 

CELEBRATED WINNERS, with JOCKEYS. 



COOMASSIE, 

WATERLOO CUP WINNER, 
Value £1,600, 
Just PMislied, i os. 6d*, free per post. 



■ 



HENRY HEATH, 

Manufacturing hU own goods, can guarantee their 
mluliiy, besidei ensuring an excellence uf finish and style 
net with in tho&e supplied l>y the trait ft generally. His 
(adjoining) employs* upward* of seventy persons. 

A Perfect Fitting Hat. 

Ittentefi are invntud to call and have their measurement 
ker. by the NliW MACJUNB; by its aid this form of 
Head is in a moment LruLhiuUy rcgtsiMred, and once 
ftken will always be available 

For the puiposu of iialiLatinn future urder* from 
annas residing at a distance^ all particulars and measure* 
f * i : > buppiied liiive betn t!iittired for n-o:ronco. 
Fur Self 'Measu remcu i — histr uc iio ns by post on 

nk Pcr/nt Fining prifidpU « t<piuU\ npplicdUr fa Hah uUttid 
fivm .Y/cvA. 

HENRY HEATH exhibit*! his Measuring Machine (by 
IVitaliou) at Lue conversazione «if the Royal Medical and 
2hlrurglcal Society, London, June 9th, 1874, ami again 
ie Annual Soiree of the British Medical Association, 

St. Andrew** Hall, Norwich, in AugU3t, 1874* 

Outline illustrations of Heads* 

(Reduced Sue-) 





system the luxury of a Good .-fitting 
Hat is ensured* 




Patented 18G2, 186B t 1871, and 1? 
Franco, Prussia, i 



Tiui G%ahb Mixi'AL m r Hoxm* ft Diploma or Merit, Pddjujd 
Pajum, 1H70. (lotto MnuL 

Lohdo* t8fl9 t PttT«t Mn>Aii J NvrmrfcLAm*, ul 

Fjujik..*. 18117, M t , i.a Mrorinif ExruAtmsi 

Faui*, Hjutttut- A wahh the f Iiajw DrruiMA nr 
Tan OOU) UjmAt, SotiYti Arum* tmrtmuTUvm Kiihuit 



JOHN BRINSMEAR 

JJisnofortr JEoirafartarcrs, 

18, W1GMORE STREET, LONDON, 

rim 1 lit in 

"PERFECT CHECK REPEATER" ACTH 

PIAlsTOFORT 



BR1NLEY RICHARDS* 

Tme STANDARD, 

Thf MORNING POST, 
'•lltt ImiiJ* it IvtutfluUt m»ui a»a Cbe trpeilUmt J* la 

Tnt ECHO 
Tmc ILLU&TRAT ED LONDON NEWS. 

THf ENGINE F fl. 

* M tt» ftnffliltm cmhfc* **• u«pir^ In outer/ 

T»e MUSICAL TIME: 
* ttf tit Htinmf | Mf taatr in pMJWitt*,*' 

iti . , Jet, 



GUARANTEED FOH FtVE VEAI 



m±*trAltl frit* lUUdfJ *./*ifJlMi «J tl« *MiiA/j*i*-^«A ^N»M' fA* ; - 



MANUfAiTTOH V * 

The M BRINSMEAO WORKS/'CRAfTQN RD., KENTISH T0\ 



if 
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